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PREFACE. 



-♦♦- 



Addressing myself, somewhat reluctantly I must 
confess, to the (to me) tantalising task of concocting 
a Preface for this, the fifth volume of my poetical 
productions, and beating about among our literary 
grandees for an apt quotation which might serve me 
as 2i cue to begin with, I, by the merest chance, 
alighted upon the following from the pen of the 
renowned " Christopher North," which falls in beauti- 
fully with my case, and expresses my sentiments most 
admirably. The passage occurs in vol. first of " Recrea- 
tions," and in a paper entitled "Morning Monologue," 
where, addressing discontented Poets, a pretty numer- 
ous class I rather suspect, our modem Athenian thus 
delivers himself: — " Many who think themselves neglec- 
ted, are far more thought of than they suppose ; just as 
many who imagine the world ringing with their name, 
are in the world's ears nearly anonymous. Only one 
edition or two of your poems have sold — but is it not 
pretty well that five hundred, or a thousand copies 
have been read, or glanced over, or looked at, or 
skimmed, or skipped, or fondled, or petted, or tossed 
aside between * malice and true love,' by ten times 
that number of your fellow-crealMxe^^xv^QN. Qrci&cR.^^tsssas. 
ever saw your face ; while xrvaxi^ m^\o\v^ oS. \ssjea.. 
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nearly your equals, and not a few millions your 
superiors far, have contentedly dropt into the grave, 
at the close of a long life, without having once 
'invoked the Muse,' and who would have laughed 
in your face had you talked to them, even in their 
greatest glee, ab6ut their genius ? " Truthfully and 
beautifully said, beloved " Kit ; " and if ever mortai 
Poet could, with a clear conscience, add his " Amen" 
to every syllable of your wise dicta^ it is surely your 
humble servant and ardent admirer. Is not this the 
fifth volume he has published within the last eleven 
years, or so. And although none of them, as yet, have 
gone through a second edition, was it not because, 
having always a rowth d prime stuff by him, he chose 
rather to treat his numerous friends to a dish of fresh 
sweets than to ^^cauldkail het again J^ And did not the 
smallest of his editions number a thousand copies. 
And is not the present volume a two thousand pounder. 
And is it not a fact that within two years and a-half, or 
so, of the publication of any of his volumes hitherto, 
not a single copy of them was to be had " for either 
love or money?" Let none whom the above facts 
may more immediately concern look upon their pro- 
duction here as but the vapid sputterings of the 
Braggadocio; but let them go forth to my little world 
of readers as being, what in truth they really are, the 
genuine breathings of heart-felt gratitude; for, while 
addressing the Muse, I can sing, with Goldsmith : — 

"Thou found*st me poor at first, and keep'st me so," 

just as honestly can I add : — 

For full eleven years, warm-VieaTV.ed "iJiBAdi, 
Hast thou, assisted me and mme \.o\iiea^. 
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As to the literary value, pure and simple, of my pro- 
ductions, past and present, it falls not within my 
province to compute; but with the adjudication of the 
critics, the duly accredited umpires in such matters, I 
am well pleased to rest content This much at least 
I dare venture to affirm, I have always striven to be 
on the side of virtue, and, while sensible that vsxy forte 
lay rather on the confines than within the hallowed 
domains of Sacred Poetry, I have never let slip an 
opportunity of permeating my verses with the spirit of 
" religion pure and undefiled." Neither have I shrank 
from upholding the dignity of honest poverty, when 
assailed by the arrogance of pretentious pelf. In the 
advancement of the Temperance cause I have ever 
felt the deepest interest, and done what littie in me 
lay to do battle against the drinking customs of my 
coimtry. The leading Poem of the present volume, 
being by far the longest and most ambitious of my 
performances hitherto, must, almost of necessity, be 
of very unequal merit throughout And yet I am 
hopeful that as many really meritorious passages may 
be found in it as shall help, at least, to make the 
piece something more than readable as a whole. As 
such I commend it to the tender mercies of my old 
fiiends, the critics, and the priggishly inclined of my 
readers, old and new. 

And now it only remains for me to distribute the 
awards of the author, circumstanced as I am. 

My most hearty thanks are due to the many leal 
Patrons who, from the outset of my humble VL\ievax^ 
career until now, have honoured nve mt\v\>cv€\x ^\x:^^<a^\ 
among whom, were I so disposed, 1 co\3X^ xweo5os3Pcv 
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names that have long been familiar as household 
words in not a few homes of the truly great and the 
good. To those friends who have exerted themselves '* 
in swelling my list of subscribers, and t?iey^ I am 
proud to say, have been far more numerous on the 
present than on any previous occasion, I also feel 
deeply indebted, and shall not soon forget their disin- 
terested goodness to me and mine. 

To all and simdry who, even in the most distant 
way, have done me a service, it must surely be a 
pleasant reflection to know that, under the blessing 
of God, they have helped a brother-man to help him- 
self, and made the fireside chimes ring out much more 
cheerily for him and his, than by any possibility they 
could otherwise have done. 



JOHN YOUNG. 



I Swan Lane, Port-Dundas, 
Glasgow, February^ 1872. 
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LOCHLOMOND SIDE; 



PART FIRST. 

INTRODUCTION — OLD KILPATRICK. 

I ne'er felt sic a gushing flood 

O' God-adoring gratitude, 

As thrilled my saul the ither day, 

That I had still a glimmering ray 

O* blessed e'e sicht left to scan 

Maid May come tripping i* the van 

O* bl3rth Queen Simmer's blooming train. 

To beautify auld earth again 

Wi' liberal haun an' mellow voice, 

Till heart o* man and beast rejoice, 

And hail wi' ecstasy the scene, 

As if a winter ne'er had been. 

.O rural scenes! — licht skinklin' hills, A / *. 
Dark glens, braid streams, and tiny rills, • 
Heath'ry muirs, an* pastoral fields. 
The gems the cultured garden yields, 



^In reference to this Poem the author cannot let slip the 
opportunity of thus publicly acknowledging his indebtedness to 
his leal friend, Mr. Robert Carr Macgregor, late of Luss, now 
a teacher of a Free School at Taylor's Depot, Oviatd, \^^^c«.^ 
U. S„ for much valuable information as lo \oca\, Vxa^ciJctfiXiMPj^ 
and other matters. 
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And wayside Flora's bonnie bairns, 
Whins, tasseled brooms, and plumy ferns, 
Nod,nodin' to the singing breeze; 
Ye a' hae sic a power to please. 
That, when I tempted am to quarrel 
^ Wi' Daddie Care, sour-visaged carle, 
I rush into your open arms, 
And bury there life's cankerous harms. 

Then hear a' ye wham it concerns, 
'Mang Granny Scotland's reading bairns, 
For whajise behoof I chant my lays, 
I'm fresh frae afif my holidays : 
An* if ye hae the wuU an' time 
To mount my chariot o' rhyme, 
— Swith to yer seats, nor switherin* staun, 
Ye'se get a share o* ocht tfiat's gaun, 
While merrily I ye convey 
To whaur I spent ae happy day, — 
An* tho* its maistly at the door. 
Some farder gang and fare the waur. 

I kenna hoo it comes ava, 
But, noo-a-days, our birkies a' 
Wha hae the needfu' cash to spare, 
Canna complete their college lear 

^ Till, pouthered weel wi' classic stour, 
The/ve had their ** Continental four;" 
While mony o* 'them — ^mair's the shame — 
Are but sham travellers nearer hame. 
An' lea' auld Scotia's towering "^eiv^" 

Lochs, roarin' lins, and hieVan g\eTis, 
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To be admired by fremmit folk, 
That yearly here in thousands flock. 

But I a Baron's heir hae seen 
(Inspiring sicht for poet's een), 
Wha, like myseF, had never been 
Ayont the Scotch or Irish Channel, 
Till wi' him sae my lord did cangle. 
He ance, for peace sake, gied consent 
To travel on the Continent; 
But sune as he had Lunnon reached, 
Tho' lord and leddy flate an' fleeched. 
He dour was as the dourest ram 
'Mang a' his flocks, and hame he cam 
To dauner roun' his hielan farm — 
To him a never-failing charm. 
Nor can I see whaur lay the harm. 

Hoosever, let that be's it may, 

I'se to my theme. The morning grey 

That ushered in my weel-spent day. 

Fan me the guest o' an auld frien 

That lang time had in Ayrshire been, 

Whaur I wad aft to him repair 

And in deep wauchts o' caller air — 
- No i' the nappy ! — droon my care 1 

While wi' a zeal that few can reach, 

His God-like glory was " to teach 

The young idea how to shoot;" 

An* laurelled wi' a rare repute. 

He still keeps addin' to his bays 

At£t o'Auld Kilpatrick braes, 

'Mang scenes weel worthy Hobm's ^xa\?»^. 
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O had I but the thousandth part, 
Dear Rab, o' thy descriptive art, 
And socht I scenery to pourtray 
That canna fail to live for aye, 
Then Auld Kilpatrick's hills and glens, 
Muirs, tumblin' rills, an* whinny dens, 
^ Farm steadin's weel up on the braes, 
Whaur flocks an' herds luxuriant graze, 
And ? the east, half hid in shade, 
Dalnotter House an' silvan glade 
Wad close the backgrun o' a scene 
As sweet as ere charmed Poet's een. 

Ah ! then, hoo lovingly I'd trace. 
In a' its quiet rural grace. 
The dear auld warldish toun itsel', 
Proud o' its steeple, clock, and bell; 
The white manse glimmering through the treesj 
The kirkyaird rich in memories, 
Tosji gardens 'hint their cozie biels. 
Rare pastoral howms, an' fruitfu' fiels; 
The Railway Station, whaur we view 
Clutha, a denty river noo. 
Regain her tint pellucid charms 
Frae auld Sanct Mungo's noisome harms. 
Till, gliding on her seaward way, 
By woody Bowling's little bay, 
Dunglass and auld Dumbuck sae grey, 
We see her tak' a wally sweep, 
JBy auld Dumbarton's hoary keep, 
That, looming sternly i' the west, 
•Decant rears its rugged crest — 
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A fortress still, despite the scaurs 
O' time's snell elemental wars. 
But baud we here, for hoo should I, 
That lack the poet-painter's eye, 
E'en wi' sic scenery at commaun. 
Sen' frae my puir unpractised haun 
Ocht but the wretchedest o' daubs, 
That micht a "Turner" been in Rab's. 
Sae I resume, as best I may, 
The stoiy o' my weel-spent day, 
Crack o' my dear companions twa, 
Tae whaur we gaed, what did, and saw. 

The taen was still a sturdy carle, 
An' cantie, tho' he i* the warl 
Had been for seventy years an' mair, 
And o' its sours had had his share. 
His cheeks liCe ony roses red, 
Bricht een, and crousely carried head, 
Showed him a hale and hearty cock, 
Aye reamin' owre wi' sang an* joke; 
And ha'en leisure, he of course. 
Like ithers, had his habby-horse. 
On wjjulk he mony a canter took. 
An' that was the desire to pouk 
Frae ocean, river, loch, or brook 
The finny tribes by hook or crook. 

The tither was the frienly chiel, 
Frae neath whause hospitable biA 
/ started forth to tak the ]auiil 
That forms the subject o' my xatil. 
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But I'se reserve what mair's to say 

'Bout him, till ance we're on our way; 

For were I to break lowse again, 

There's little dout we'd tine the train. 

An' see, here comes a marriage party, 

The chiels half-fou, the lasses hearty, 

I'se no affirm wi' usquebae, 

But daffin jist in sympaSiy 

Wi' their dear lords o' the creation, 

And heth, they're makin' for the station ; 

Sae hurry, lads or we'll be late. 

And in we scamper at the gate. 

While i' the bustle, out I yellgch, 

" Three third-class tickets here for Balloch,''- 

Mistak' a first-class for a third, 

"Wrong carriage, sirrah," growls my lord; 

" Behind, behind," bawls out the guard ; 

The porter — " Come on if ye're gaun !" 

Bang gae the doors, the whistle's blawn. 

And whew ! we're rattlin at the tail 

O' a prime roadster o' the rail. 

Changing for ance our usual course, 

We turn our faces to the horse. 
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PART SECOND. 

FROM OLD KILPATRICK TO BALLOCH. 

(By RaU.) 

Hech sirs, this is maist surprisin' ! 

Nae time here for moralisin* ! 

Doun the gradient we are birlin', 

Break-van wheels a-scruntin, skirlin'; 

On our left Kilpatrick lea'in', 

Toun an' steeple frae us fleein*; 

Aneath the brig at Gavinbum, 

Tak we noo a speedy turn ; 

As oor level we are nearin', 

On our richt Glenarbuck peerin* 

Frae 'tween the trees, while twarie mae 

Braw mansions grace the woode3 brae; 

Wi' which passin' observation, 

And a gentle oscillation. 

Move we into Bowling Station. 

Here, sin' we ettle notes to tak', 
/ Let's use oiw e'en, an' be nae slack. 

For well be startin' in a crack. 

The Station, far's we can discern. 

Wad disgrace mony a byre an' bam; 

The village, little we can mak' o't. 

By reason that we're at the back o't: 

Little shipping in the bay, 

Some orra craft, a tug or sae. 

An up-^aui2 steamer at the quay, 
A doun one set to time a train 
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At Greenock, famous for its rain. 
But cast yer een south-east the Clyde, 
And in its grand baronial pride 
Blantyre's weel-winnocked mansion's seen, 
A gaily buskit woodlin' Queen ; 
An* may she pleasure lang afford. 
To gratify her present lord. 

But,'* snort, jerk, jerk," again we're aff; 
Get on our richt a pleasin* waff 
O* twarie bonnie cots that gleam 
White i' the simmer mornin's beam; 
And on our left as on we glide. 
Close to the river's northern side, 
WeVe Dunglass Castle, and the pile 
Posterity has raised to Bell, 
Whause ** Comet" was the first that clave 
By help o' steam auld Clutha's wave. 
Noo to the richt yer e'e let wander 
To Auchentorlie's scenic grandeur — 
Rich wooded hicht an' naked fell. 
Flower sparklin' lawn an' gloomy dell, 
Doun which frae Patrick's towerin' hills, 
Gae lowpin' twa licht-footed rills, 
Tho' far they twasome haena sped' 
Till they are to ilk ither wed; 
Tho' offerin' but a sidelins glance. 
They gar the dullest pulses dance. 
An' smooth the rankl't broo o' Care, 
Hooe'er sae deep the furrows are. 
AA, could ye see't as I hae seeii'l, 
Like me, ye'd o' its beauties dreamt, 
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An' felt the cantrips that for lang 
Hae me enthralled to rural sang. 
But skelpin* on at sic a rate 
That ane can barely keep his seat, 
A fire-flaucht, panoramic view 
O* grandeur maun content us noo. 
Preserve us, was that auld Dumbuck 
Flew by wi' sic a gruesome leuk. 
As tho' he felt disposed to speer 
"What i' the sorrow brings ye here?" 
An' see ye, there's the buirdly back 
An' peaky shouthers, bare an' black, 
O grimTDumbarton's castle Strang, 
Lang famed in valorous tale and sang. 
Ane wonners if, in days 9' yore. 
When first^the Romans made our shore. 
Towered that rock bauldly then as noo. 
And if the Romans thocht — but "Whew:" 
That whissle kills a' speculation 
'Bout thetoolhardy Roman nation. 
And a bizz-bizzin' Railway Station — 
Laddies momin' papers callin'. 
Men their wives an' bairnies haulin', 
Jock, the porter, baein', bawlin', 
"Chinge carriages for Helensborough !" — 
Frae the dead past brings us thorough 
To the Mammon yelpin cry 
0' the nineteenth century; 
But clippin' short our droll refrain, 
"Whiz fiz," we're to the road again. 

W? enter noo a classic vale, 
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_ • 

To picture which I weel may fail, 
Sin' Smollett somewhaur does it ca' 
Auld "Caledon*s Arcadia;" 
And if 'twas wi' a partial e*e 
He looked upon the scene, sin he 
Could boast himseF a Leven bairn, 
Bom doun by here at auld Balquhum, 
Whaur was the ill I'd like to ken 
Tho' he did say? I'd draw me ten 
Arcadias frae Campsie Glen, 
Ee'n wi' my sma' artistic skill, 
Nor think I did Arcadia ill. 
But as we're noo on guarded ground. 
An' lest I poaching should be found. 
Let's tak' the valley at a bound, 
An', wi' my keelyvine in haun, 
In musin' mood, I'se tak' my staun 
On Balloch's gran' suspension brig, 
O' which she's nae dout unco big. 
An' to my knowledge geyan fenny 
To mak', by times, an honest p?nny: 
Sae when ye cross, be sure to min' 
To slip her sic a modest coin, 
Tho' aiblins, an' ye speak her fair, 
She'll let ye back, nor charge ye main 

O lovely vale, meand'ring stream, 
Bright wanderer thro' the Poef s dream, 
Who wont his youthful limbs to lave 
'Mid thy wood-girt, song-lisping wave, 

Deep-drinking of a thrilling )oy, 

Which time nor change could e'et d^^Mo^. 
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What the' the ruthless wheels of trade, 
Some o' thy charms hae prostrate laid. 
Curtailed thee o* thy birken bowers, 
Song-trilling birds an' laughing flowers; 
Despoiled, in part, thy bless'd retreats 
O' their pristine Arcadian sweets. 
Robbing thy pastoral braes and meads 
O' shepherds wi* their oaten reeds, 
Doun-tumblin' cots, uprootin' trees, 
To plant dye-warks an' factories, 
Whause vile impurities molest 
An' stain thy ance pellucid breast. 
Thou still hast charms to be admired, 
Wad poets deigfi to be inspired ; 
An' for thy noble minnie's sake, 
Loch Lomond, Scotia's royal lake, 
Wha still has walth o' sunny smiles 
To cheer thee mid thy fretfu' toils, 
Thou'lt aye to ilka Scottish heart 
Be dear, as now to mine thou art. 

O verdiure-crowned, slope-wooded heights, 
That guard this valley of delights ! 
Ye, chaste as stars o' winter nights, 
What time Diana*s arrows fly 
Shiv'ring across the jewelled sky, 
In circling hosts of pleasures bright, 
Make glad the heart and cheer the sight 
Of weary plodding city wight. 
I've gazed upon your noble sweep, 
From yonder old embattled keep, 
To where Loch Lomond gently poMis, 
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At Balloch, her redundant stores 
Of treasures, that can ne'er grow stale, 
Into the bosom of the vale; 
And as I gazed, a tempest strong, 
Of passion, tore my nerves along, 
To strike the laudatory lyre. 
With all the poet's glowing fire. 
And echo back the rapturous bliss 
Of such a glorious scene as this. 
'Tis vain, alas ! I but essay. 
At times, a gentle lullaby. 
In hopes to fondle into rest. 
When thus by aspirations pressed, 
The waukrife tenant o' my breast. 
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PART THIRD. 

FROM BALLOCH TO AUCHINDENAN. 
(By Road,) 

Thus, Balloch, on thy brig I stood, 
In care-beguilin', pensive mood. 
Till this firae my campanions twa — 
"John, are ye sleepin'? Come awa," 
As when in dairy Jenny's scream 
Drives baudrons frae a feast o* ream. 
Awoke me frae my pleasant dream. 
" Sleeping quo I, my whuskers straiken, 
"Ay, Bawtie, when the guidwife's bakin', 
May seem to sleep, yet*s waitin' on 
For orra crumbs o' cake or scone; 
Or, slee auld dowg, plain truth to tell, 
Watchin* the chance to ser* himseF, 
E'en tho' he's charged for what he steals 
Wi' tangs or beetle at his heels. 
E'en sae wi' me, the prosy chap 
May think me takin' a bit nap. 
While I, could he the case divine, 
Am watchin' for the famous Nine 
To toss me here, when flaffin' by, 
A rag o' Immortality." 
Which said, I, wi' a lofty air. 
Sic as we Geniuses may wear, 
'Whause trade's "to build the \oit^ xVi^ici^V 
E'en bade them bide my BaidsVvv^'s ^ax«^a» 
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An' kennin' me nae shilly shalloch, — 
They let me crack a blink to Balloch. 

I dinna dout, thou bonnie place, 
Smiling amid thy rural grace, 
As pleasantly this simmer mom 
As young guidwife owre her first-born, 
Wad'st thou but let me rin mine e'e 
Adoun thy bygane history, 
I'd read o' mony a bluidy tulzie, 
^. 'Tween hielan rievers set on spulzie. 
An' lowlan lairds, wi' micht an* main, 
Fechtin' like mad to haud their ain. 
Thou ken'st 'twas here oor famous Bailie, 
When o' the Hielans scunnert geylie. 
Mounted his beast, richt glad to steer 
Back to his ain Sautmarket dear. 
Na, though his hielan kinsman, Rab, 
Twad seem, had wechtier made his fab, 
The Bailie wad gae north nae mair. 
He'd had eneuch o' hielan air. 
I mind that when I was a laddie,, 
An' my still yaul, respeckit daddie, 
In Glasca keepit horse an' kye, 
He whiles cam' here fresh stock to buy; 
For Balloch then, bune mony wheres. 
Was far-famed for its cattle fairs. 
But Balloch, this sail tap thy sonnet, 
And 'tis the feather o' thy bonnet, — 
Here first saw licht my bardic frien', 
Whause pastoral laverock, " Govjodtaw,'' ^ 
That but the ither mornin' spraiv^ 

? ■'•■ . "X 
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Into the starry sphere o' sang, 
An' singin', soarin' up the lift, 
Us shillfas put in unco tift 
O' wonner whaur the bird cam' frae, 
That was sae rich in melody : 
While I, 'raang ither whgetlin' peers, 
A' joyous cockin' up their ears. 
Drank in the spirit o' the strain. 
As thirsty flowers drink simmer rain. 
Up, up brave bird, strong be thy wing, 
Thy throat mellifluous to sing. 
And charm us twitterers o' the grove, 
With songs of rural peace and love. 

By this, my twa friens' had set aff, 
Sae, wi' my ivory-headed staufl*, 
(A present frae my younger cronie,) 
I followed briskly, as a pownie 
That, frae the harness gotten free. 
Kicks up his heels on clovery lea. 
An' sune owretook the twa a-viewin' 
The policies o' Tillichewan, 
That catch bedeen your admiration, 
As ye baud wast frae Balloch station. 
Close by a range o' verdant hills, 
(Ae blink o' which fresh sweets instills 
Into this heart that, mid Hfe's guddle. 
Whiles fins its milk begin to cruddle,) 
And as 'twere halflins on their breast. 
Like bonnie birdie frae its nest, 
Fair Tillichewan mansion's seen, 
Sweet glintin' thro' its leafy scieen, 
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'Mid rural affluence and ease, 
That weel a merchant prince may please, 
When fleein' frae the deavin' soun' 
O' yonder hurly-burly toun. 
Strong, Tillichewan, be thy towers. 
And frae thy Fair's hymeneal bowers 
Lang may'st thou to the warl sen' forth 
Sic noble grafts o' sterling worth, 
As he wham Death of late laid low, 
And him thou callest master now. 

Again my friens took speech in haun, 
And urged me that we should be gaun, 
For that some aucht miles yet remained 
To be gane owre ere Luss was gained. 
Sae we, in earnest, tak to trampin'. 
Our Fisher on before us lampin', 
Fidgin' fu' fain frae head to hoch. 
To try his skill on Lomond Loch. 
An' my young frien' as is his pleasure. 
Whene'er he has a moment's leisure. 
Keeps up a pleasant sort o' din, 
"Sol-fa-me-doin"' some psahn tune, 
While I, as doucely as I may, 
Whaur Nature keeps a holiday. 
Am thrang note-takin' a' the way. 



^t^ 



The day was May's yet something greyish, 
In fact, mair Aprilish than Mayish, 
As tho' the dawtit lass did gneve 
She*djist anither day to leave 
Ere sister June wad tak' her pVace, 
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Which was, alake, her waefii' case. 

Sae lowne 'twas, scarce a leaf did stir, 
..^Wi' noo and then a cannie smir 

O' a refreshing simmer shower, 
^ That helpt to lay the gathering stour. 

And weet the craig o' wayside flower. 

As we mud north by east a kennan, 

Tween Tillichewan and Auchindenan, 

Upon our left a twa mile reach 
..^O' sunny hills is seen to streetch; 

There trees festoon their wavy crests, 

Here, on their herbage-yielding breasts, 

The snawy lambs and motded kine. 

Or browse or at their ease recline; 

While ever and anon we hear 

The voice o' some bit bumie clear, 
— In soothin' or in bickerin' stej, 

Lowpin', trottin' doun the ^n, 

'Tween rocky gorge an* tangled brake, 

Hastenin' to join fair Lomond Lake, 

That noo upon our richt is seen 

Sparklin' thae dark fir trees between, 

The croun gems o' the glorious scene. 

Nor lack we here, what sin* a boy 

Has been to me a wond'rous joy — 

An auld moss-lined, fem-buskit dyke. 

And I hae rarely seen its like. 

That noo, aneath this twinklin' shade 

0' beechan leaves out owre it spread, 

Has borne us pleasant company 

-Yor fully twa mile on our way. 

Here wi' the Loch, unchary noo 
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O' her delights, full i' my view, 
Spellbound I'd sit me doun for days 
Upon her varied charms to gaze: — 
White shelvy banks, green howms a-glowin' 
Wi* primrose, marigold, an' gowan : 
Mansions, whause silvan beauties rare 
Wi' sweets o* Eden micht compare : 
Hills, circling yonder eastern strand, 
A stalwart tempest-thwarting band: 
Islets, that i' the morning's beam 
Like emeralds on her bosom gleam; 
And, as I strove a scene to scan 
That flouts the littleness of man, 
Het tears micht weel my cheeks doun rin, 
That ere the stern despoiler Sin 
Should hae his sable flag unfurled 
O'er sic a bounteous, beauteous world. 
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PART FOURTH. 

FROM AUCHINDENAN TO THE FRUIN BRIG. 

Admirin' thus the scenic grandeur, 
As on our joyous way we wander, 
The laverock, on cloud-brushing wing, 
Wi' matins gars the welkin ring; 
The blackbird, in the d^ fir tree. 
Throbs wi' his fiill-voiced melody; 
The robin, on the hedgerow, gay 
In a' its snawy flush o' May, 
Trills forth a merry roundelay; 
Yea, a' the feathery poet thrang 
Are fu' o' simmer life an' sang. 
Noo tak' the hills an outward sweep 
Upon our left, noo in they creep, 
Wi' white farm steadings, meadows green. 
An' cultured fields the space between. 
Again, close pressing on the road. 
They rarely lack a beauteous load 
O' noble trees, oak, birch, an' pine. 
In bourachs or in single line; 
While on our richt we hae the lake — 
Whiles hid by bank, whiles seen thro' brake: 
And sae we woody Arden make, — 
A lovely spot, whaur 'twad appear 
That he, whause turn is noo to wear 
Sanct Mungo's civic croun t\vat awY \^, 
1$ biggin' for himseV a palace 
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Micht serve the Prince for habitation, 
Wha's like some day to rule the nation ; — 
Tho' be the day lang in the shade 
That sees his Royal Mother laid 
Wi him, to wham, tho' dead, she clings, — 
The good Sire of our coming kings. 
Ay, lang, Victoria ma/st thou reign, . 
Still adding to the gowden chain 
Shall link thy people's memory. 
When thou art gane, in love to thee. 

Wishing his Lordship an' his Leddy 
Joy o' their palace, when it's ready, 
Doun by "The Red House" at the toll 
O' Auchindenan, on we stroll. 
Gaining ilk step as we advance. 
Upon a region o* romance. 
Noo frae the brig that spans the Fruin, 
Weel to our left, we hae the ruin 
O* Benuchara*s Castle grey, 
Guarding Glen Fruin — glen o' wae — 
Whaur Gregorys clan, in days o' yore, 
Forth flashed the death-winged, braid claymore, 
Stem to repel the bluidy raid, 
When by the base Colquhouns waylaid. 
Ere weel the hospitable board 
Had been withdrawn, at which their lord 
In frienship had to Gregor pledged 
His troth, that war should not be waged. 
But Gregor fought, and Gregor won. 
Ay, tho' opposed by two to otie •, 
Fought till the Fruin ran wi' Uuid, 
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Till thro' Glen Finlas' darksome wood 
The currish leader youlin' flew 
Back to his kennel at Rossdhu. 
But as it chanced, and waes me ioft, 
Macgregor had nae friens at court, 
An' sae, that vain pedantic gowk, 
^Jamie the Saxt, let'flatterers snowk 
About his throne, till gien's his word, 
Na, haun an' seal, that fire an' sword 
Should slauchter doim the Gregor clan, 
Tho' injured sae, nor spare a man: 
Provin', as whiles affairs yet gang, 
That micht was richt, an' richt was wrang. 

But hush, my Muse, thae cankerous soun's ! 
We're i' the laun o' the Colquhouns, 
An' twere, at least, a prudent part. 
Thou should'st remember whaur thou art ! 
What saystu, Hizzy? " Let them be ! 
This is the land of liberty — 
The age in which the lowest carle 
Daur differ wi' the proudest Earl, 
And tell him sae up till his nose. 
Nor fear ocht waur than scowling broos." 
Amen to that, my hauchty queen, 
Thou'st but to turn thy rovin' een 
To green Inch-Murrin, on the breast 
0' Lomond Lake, whaur, south by west, 
Yon ruined keep, thou ken'st its name, 
Sail beet thy patriotic flame. 
There, haply, in the brave auld da^s, 
When Wallace wicht, 'spite treacYvetou'& ia^^ 
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An' jealous nobles, daur'd to raise 
Fair Freedom's flag, Earl Malcolm dwelt, 
Wha strong blows wi' the hero dealt, 
When scarce a Baron i* the laun 
Wad by the people's champion staun; 
Or, aiblins, some no juist sae proud. 
Held out their loofs for Edward's gowd, 
Or, by his feats, were fairly cowed. 

There, too, Duke Murdac's Isabel, 
A Lennox Princess, hied to dwell 
When yon great sorrow her befel, 
What time our First King James gat free 
0' his kidnapped captivity. 
Poor Isabel ! the wrench was sore 
That frae thy quivering bosom tore 
The Yf\i\tQ powed sire o' auchty years, 
Thy ducal Lord, wha'd few compeers 
For strength an' valour in his time. 
And thy twa sons baith in their prime, 
Sae buirdly, winsome, an' sae braw, 
The flower o' Scottish nobles a'. 
A', a' were tane at ae fell sweep. 
To auld Strivelyne's rugged keep, 
An' there, upon the headin' brae. 
To aid a crafty monarch's sway, 
A' had to dree the traitor's wae. 
Ah, James, thou wert astute and wise. 
But could no less a sacrifice 
Hae satisfied thy vengeance dark. 
When death deprived thee o* iVve maiV— 
Robert of Albany — at which 
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Twas doubtless thy fierce aim to reach? 
Or, maun the grandsire's crimes be laid 
Upon his children's children's head, 
E'en tho' the retributive dart 
Should pierce a guiltless woman's heart? 
Did it become the gentle craft 
O' poesy, that cheered thee aft 
Thro' mony lonesome prison hours, 
When far frae thy paternal towers. 
To let yon fell, sleuth-hound-like hate. 
Lap kindred bluid at sic a rate? 
But we may spare thee. Royal James, 
Thy fall our tend'rest pity claims : 
First forecast of a luckless line, 
Thou gav'st to Fate a sad propinc, 
That Stuart's sun, scarce risen yet. 
In bluid red hues wad aflten set. 

Scotland, mither o' the brave, 

Thou'dst scorn to nurse a coward slave. 

But forth wad fling him frae thy breast, 

As eagle frae her mountain nest 

Tosses the brood that fears to gaze 

Upon the sun's meridian blaze ! 

Thy sturdy bairns in days o* eld, 

Bauldly thy honour hae upheld, 

Tho' whiles, alake, thou'st had to learn 

Like mithers a', that dautit bairn 

A graceless prodigal may turn. 

An* gie them waefu' cause to mouin. 

Ah me I the rulers in thy gates, 

Tureen fause-proud hearts an' govjdetvW^^^ 
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An* thochts that they were bom to rule, 
Hae often wrocht thee muckle dule. 
Whiles, aiblins, thou'st been kent to doze, 
An' let them lead thee by the nose, 
Till noo, thy royal broo aroun' 
There's scarce the third part o' a croun: 
Yet it were weel that a* thy faes 
Should ken thou'rt fasht wi' corny taes 
An' still can'st clout the menseless scamp, 
That daurs upon thae corns to tramp. 

Land of the Wallace and the Bruce, 
O* lassocks fair, and callans crouse ! 
Land of the Lomond and her isles. 
Sweet cots, an' grim baronial piles ! 
Land rich in auld historic urns ! 
Land of my fathers, land of Burns! 
As sang the poet of the Ouse 
Of England, sae may'st thou, my Muse, 
Of Scotland lilt wi' richt guidwill — 
"With all thy faults, I love thee still." 
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PART FIFTH. 

FROM THE FRUIN BRIG TO ROSSDHU. 

- Ance mair reminded by my friens 
That farder on are ither scenes, 
An' that the forenoon's wearin late, 
Fu' cantily we tak' the gateT" 
Na', for that part o't, we are canterin'. 
As we draw near the hill o' Shantron, 
The same roun' which Colquhoun did steal, 
When treacherously in Fruin's dell, 
He on the brave Macgregors fell; 
In sic an unca kech we are 
To see a sicht surpassing far 
Ocht that has yet made glad our eyes 
In this sweet vale of Paradise. 
An' there it stauns upon our richt, 
A toil-repaying, bonnie sicht, 
A saul-ennobling sicht, I voo — 
The southern entrance o' Rossdhu. 
And what is mair o't, let me tell 
The sicht's a, grand sicht in itsel', 
An' no ae single doit it owns 
To a' its lovely environs ! 
'Tisna that show o' lilac buds, 
--Nor yet thae green hill-speilin' woods; 
'Tisna thae hills that towerin' rise 
Into thae cloudless simmer skies , 

Na, nor the Lake that smilin' seems, 
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As IVe seen bairns dae i' their dreams. 
Na, na, they canna aid the charms 
O, that transcendent " Coat d Arms" 
Which I admire wi' open mou', 
Crownin' thy arched way, Rossdhu ! 
But hooly friens, yer distance keep, 
Learn to content ye wi' a peep 
At things wi' which, despite yer Charter, 
Ye hae nae title looks to barter. 
And what! ye democratic knaves, 
Puir toilin', moilin', broilin' slaves, 
Tug, tuggin* in the yoke eteme, 
Daur ye bring here yer backs o' airn : 
>^ Swith, doff yer bonnets, slouch yer lugs 
In presence o' thae rampant dowgs. 
Wide mou*d as ilk ane wad his jaw fix 
In that stag's head that forms the apex! 
Tho* antlered sae, 'tis my belief, 
'Twad bring the jowlers into grief; 
While 'tAveen the brutes, but geylies doun 
WeVe gat the dowp en' o' a croun, 
Denoting, doubtless, that His Honour, 
Wha auchts thae Arms, and is the owner 
O' mae braid miles o' guid fat laun, 

^ Hill, heathy muir, an shelvy straun, . 
Than we can tak* in at ae sicht. 
Is, at the least, a belted Knicht. 
" Na," quo our Fisher, an' the carle 

*• His rod abune his head gart swirl, 

"For me I'se slouch lug, back, nor hoch 
In fealty here. *f 'm for t\ie liOcYvf 
And affhe started brisk, I Hoy?, 
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As he Were laird o' rich Rossdhu. 

Hard by our richt, as on we wend, 
Rossdhu's fair policies extend "* 
Far as the glegest e'e may scan, 
In tree-embossed, sraooth-swardy lawn. 
Yonder the Lake's blue waters glance 
Like fairies at their munelicht dance; 
An' see, the playfu* leverets whud 
Ower yon green howm : the comes scud 
Frae hole to hole : an' here the lambie 
O' aucht days friskin* wi' its mammie, 
Wha looks at us as she wad say, 
"Hoo's a', toun's budies? whaur away? 
Eh, is na this a Donnie day?" 
Ay, Rossdhu, this is neebor like; 
Thanks to this courteous hicht o' dyke. 
The passer-by, whae'er he be. 
Maun outherance downa lift his e'e. 
Or be at saul a mowdiwart, 
Wha fins nay joy-dirls at his heart 
At sicht o' thae rare pleasure grounds, 
Velvety lawns, an' silvan bounds. 
Encircling thy baronial ha', 
That's demiin' some way there awa', 
Ayont tliat noble pine tree wood, 
Xin kirtle green, an' flowery snood; 
And sure the fallow wad be rude 
Wha'd bid the maid expose her charms 
To a' that black-wmged reeky swaim, 
That yearly frae our city hives, 
To seek fresh leases o* their lives. 
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But waesngy heart, we haena gane 
A half-mile on our road but ane, 
When " thud,*' the soun' o' mason's mell 
Dirls aflf my lug-drum like a knell. 
An' sune we see a ramschoch tyke 
Turrin' the cape stanes o' the dylce; 
While 'hint him, strippit to the sark, 
A biggin' Dorby's thrang at wark 
Raisin' the dyke tw^ feet in hicht. 
And at his heels, wi' a' their micht, 
Twa wretches wi' their scrapin aims 
Are slauchterin' doun my favourite ferns, 
-. The Spleenworts, tho' I thocht wi' them 
To beautify my " Case" at hame. 
Sae fareweel to the bonnie view, 
I lately thanked thee for, Rossdhu, 
For, in a week, the prospect's prime. 
Will snug be hid hint stane an' lime. 
Then, to thysel' the prospect keep, 
'Twill, aiblins, gar thee sounder sleep 
To ken that nae e'e daur intrude 
O* a' the " swinish multitude," 
To deaden wi' their base alloys, 
The ring o' thy baronial joys. 
And wad'st thou be advised by me, 
Thou'lt raise that dyke till no a tree 
Within thae bound'ries mair may dow 
To wag abun't his leafy pow, 
But still to thee obeisance pay, 
An' syne. Sir Knicht, thou'lt surely dae. 

But thanks to Gude, we're no beidt 
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O' a' thae hills upon our left — 
Thae glorious hills that, bauldly stern, 
Man's selfish projects lauch to scorn, 
Reca' a heart-flushed rosy streak, 
To Pleasure's lately paling cheek; 
While e'en ae blink o' yonder pines 
Croodin' their taps in giant lines. 
Rekindles sae her languid eye. 
Till from it gleams a savage joy. 
Hail, Muilae, to thy plumy crests, 
That proudly spurn the sheltering breasts 
Of e'en such noble hills as these, 
But bravely woo old ocean's breeze 
Upon their tops, where, banded strong, 
Methinks I see them march along 
In bauld array, a warrior band 
To guard the foe-beleagured strand 
Of their time-honoured native land. 
Hail Forest of the pine and larch. 
Hail, Muilae, to thy onward march 
From Rossdhu, by Camstradden's dell, 
Heath, woody brae, and craggy fell, 
To whaur sweet Lussie beaks hersel', 
Warm in the ever genial smiles 
Of Lomond and her fairy isles. 

Here frae the cantle o' the causey, 
Whaur honest Poortith daur be saucy. 
Ay, craw exultant ower thae fools 
Wha've a' their days plied Mammon's t.OQ\si — 
Nor Jther joy hae been allowed, 
Save that o' adding to their gowd \ — 
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I gazing am on sic a scene, 
That surely ne'er excelled has been, 
And in my saul rejoice that ne'er 
An iron-claw'd Dives may here 
Attempt his brazen front to rear, 
In proud supremacy o'er those 
Who long have felt Fate's harder blows; 
But coffined in his other self — 
His mouldy, heart-corroding pelf — 
Taste not one driblet of the bliss, 
While Nature, 'mid a scene like this, 
Presents her rosy cheek to kiss. 
And offers soul-refreshing draughts, 
In chalice chaste, of noblest thoughts, 
To e'en the poorest hind abroad. 
That daily sweats upon the sod 
For bread, and trusteth in his God. 
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PART SIXTH. 

FROM ROSSDHU TO BANDRY. 

In pearly bands, frae yonder hills, 
By Muilae crouned, a troop o' rills, 
In various guise, their course pursue 
Doun to the Lomond's waters blue. 
Noo brattlin' roun* yon boulders grey. 
That for a blink impede their way. 
Wow, but they mak' as muckle din 
As tfiey were lowpin' owre a linn ; 
Tho', wondrous like our bairns at hame, 
Yon*s linn eneuch, puir things, to them. 
Seen here upon their wild*ring maze. 
They woo the kiss o* Pfioebus' rays. 
An' craw exultant in their glee. 
As craws the baimie on the knee 
0' mither, when her lips impress 
The glowin' fervour o' a kiss. 
Hid here, their zig-zag path they darn 
Tween bourtree, hazel, birk, an* fern, 
Tho' still their cheerie sang is heard, 
Like that of tree-embowered bird, 
Wha carols 'hint his leafy screen 
Fu' blythe, but cares na to be seen. 

Close pressing noo the public road, 
The hills bring in a varied load 
Of beauty, on their bosoms broad. 
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That venerable thorn appears 
As tho' the snaws o' auchty years 
Had lain upon its scaithless pow, 
Till, touched by God's ain fingers now, 
It burst into that saint-like glow; 
And ah ! methinks this luscious scent, 
Sweet as old age when wisely spent — 
To man on earth great lesson given, 
To God, "a savour sweet" in heaven. 
The heather on yon mossie fell 
Begins to show its purple bell ; 
The prickly whiji an' kindly broom 
Are loaded wi^their saffron bloom; 
That boulder big, in heathy hood, 
A granny seems in cracky mood ; 
An' thae wee things micht be her oes. 
To wham she garrulously shows 
Hoo great the trials she's cam thro'. 
An' hoo the warl's sair altered noo. 
But, see, this mossie dyke, auld frien', 
Skinkles wi' tufty clusters green 
O' thae dear ferns, whause timeless fate 
But noo I mourned for owre the gate. 
Come fill for me thy fisher's creel 
Wi' them, lest troutlet, perch, nor eel, 
"The Queen o' Lakes" may deign to throw 
To sic plebeian carle as thou. 
'Tis dune, and happit weel wi' fug. 
The plants are i' the creel fu* snug; 
Syne by a rustic well we tak' 
Fu' couthily, our twall-hours diacV-, 
Whiles noo an' then some banleim' \\\i^ 
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Is thrown out at the poet tribe, - 
Wha'U maunderin' muse owre feath'ry clump 
O' ferns, or auld oak-ivied stump. 
Weave, weavin' at their wabs o' rhyme, 
Nickin' the craig o' precious Time : 
While fisher chiels whause is the fate 
Upon sic paunderers to wait, 
See slippin' bythe takin' tid. 
Till wi' vexation maistly wud! 

Refreshed in body and in soul 
,Wi' chack an* crack, we onward stroll 
Whaur woods, in a' their simmer pride. 
Their banners wave on ilka side. 
In joy that ance mair they hae beat 
Snell Winter o* the frosty pate; 
While still, anon, atween the trees 
Th' observant eye delighted sees 
The Lomond glint sic sheeny smiles, 
As weel repay the traveller's toils. 
Noo, to the richt, the avenue 
A kennin' wheels, an* brings to view 
Bandry, the loveliest o* spots, 
Wi' its three sweet rose-winnocked cots. 
High hills behin*, the lake before. 
An' flower-plots trim 'fore ilka door. 
Ah ! could puir poet sic as I, 
Ane o* thae three cots get or buy. 
An' had I there but milk an' meal, 
My Meg, guid health, an* cleadin* hale, 
Surel/ success wad ne'er refuse 
Her laurels to my hamely Muse. 

c 
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But while for vanities I'm wishin*, 
Yon fell auld birkie, to get fishing, 
». Like soople greyhound's lap the dyke; 
Sae no to pit him in a fyke, 
We, that's my young frien' an' mysel', 
O' wham I've something left to tell. 
Win owre juist as his line he's baited, 
And on a knowe we twa get seated. 
Admiring whiles the grand parade 
O' peerless beauties round us spread; 
Discussing now some knotty point 
In matters sadly out of joint ; 
Now wonnerin' hoo some suinphs get sent. 
That we could name, to Parliament; 
Fearin' the Laureate may be poukin' 
After the fleesome feather droukin* 
He gat at midnicht on the "Tower," 
When fell yon meltin', peltin' shower. 
What time, 'mid elemental fret, 
"The auld year wi' the new year met." 
But why on uncas thus hing-dnnging. 
When Time his restless flicht keeps winging. 
And o' my frien' I should be singing ! 

This frien' o' mine, frae minnie Nature, 
Has gat what's ca'd a middle stature. 
No vera stout, yet no that silly, 
Nae throuther, roysterin', ravin* billie, 
That wi'Tlie lasses daffs his fill aye — 
Na, na^ his ilka day he passes 
Amanghis scholars an' their dassts, 
Or looking owre their exercises, 
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Till midnicht into morning rises; 
Syne to his lanely bed gaes weary, 
Wi* gowpin' broo an' een sae blearie; 
When, aiblins had he some kind dearie, 
Himsel' an' cosh abode to keep, 
He'd better be, an' sounder sleep. 
Gerties, the truth o't to confess, 
I canna see what blessedness 
The single state has 'bune the common 
Gat to confer on man or woman ; 
And aft to marry dae advise him; 
But haena maun*t yet to entice him 
** His moosty, foosty beuks to swap. 
For the dear joys in wedlock'sTap. 
No that his kindly heart wad lodge 
Against the dawties ony grudge. 
But juist he somehoo wants the nack 
To carry on a couthie crack ; 
When, wad he but his love disclose it, 
As lowps the cock at mellow grozet. 
There's mony a maid, weel dowered in charms. 
Wad throw hersel* into his arms. 
The ae aim o' his life and heart 
Is hoo instruction to impart. 
An' tho' he'd blush to hear me braggin', 
Mair than ae pow's in poopit waggin*, 
Wha'll a' their days in him revere, 
The teacher and the frien' sae dear. 

\ But bless us, whatna eerie sough, 
Is this comes waiJin' up the loch — 
"Na, this cows a' I I've chin^t itvy W\X. 
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Thrice owre I'm sure, yet, feint a haet; 
I micht as weel juist bait wi' spittles, 
They're no disposed to tak' their vittles ; 
Or, aiblins, tho' to think onf s grievin'. 
They've sic a fenny way o' leevin' 
Doun by, that they're abune deceivin'. 
And are na minded to be hookit 
By bait o' mine, howe'ersae cookit 
I've fish't this bank baith up an' doun. 
Yon bucht I've whuppit roun' an' roun'. 
Laid out upon them a' my science, 
On whulk I used to pit reliance. 
But still they set me at defiance, 
An' like as no, for a' my trouble, 
I maun gae hame without a nibble/' 

'Twas even sae, the dear auld body, 
Tho' fishin' lang has been his study, 
Gat ne'er a nibble, tho' a salmon 
He thocht to w^^le frae Leddy Lomon', 
An' want o' salmon, need we wonder, 
Gart him think lichtly o' her grandeur, 
E'en at her poke, in vein sarcastic, 
Wi' mony slee jokes Hudibrastia 
But short the space; he sune gat cantie, 
Spak o' his bygane feats richt vauntie. 
As on before us he wad stap aye ; ^ 
Eneuch for him to see us happy, 
O' wham, ia guid braid gashy lallans, 
He loves to crack o' as his callans. 
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PART SEVENTH. 

FROM BANDRY TO CAMSTRADDEN BAY. 

Upon a knowe, by Bandiy close, 
There fronts us the Free Kirk o' Luss, 
But it nae notice claims ava, 
Save that it looks sae byous sma' 
E'en on a knowe. I downa shirk 
The blame o' takin' a bit smirk 
At sic a douket o' a kirk, .'*" 
Whause marrow I hae never seen 
In a' the places I hae been. 

Noo leain' Bandry to our richt 
We lake-wards veer, an* get a sicht 
O' Inch-Galbraith, whaur Oldbucks say 
Are to be seen the ruins grey, 
Whaur that same sturdy chieftain dwelt, 
A stalwart carle as ever dealt 
Hard blows, an' wad gie in to nane 
In thae braw days, alake, noo gane. 
When your's was mine, an' mine my ain. 
In vain Camstradden watched his flocks, 
Rossdhu in vain tried bars an' locks, 
Thunnert in vain the Kirk her ban, 
Wi' fearless heart an' ready han' 
Galbraith, in spite o' Kirk an' Laixd, 
For Jang at heck an' manger fared, 
An'snapt his fingers at them a* 
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Within his strong built castle wa*. 

Tradition hands the tale is true, 
That in the kitchen o' Rossdhu, 
While curs stood by wi' open mou', 

^ He ae nicht whuppit aff the speet 
A roasty an' like a staghound fleet, 
Awa he bore the fizen hoch, 
And bauldly plungin' i' the loch, 
Made guid his isle, whaur nane micht dare 
Attempt to draw him frae his lair. 
At length things gaed to sic a pitch. 
Some wily foeman cuist a hitch 

^ Upon our hero's stentless tether. 

That brocht him till his hunkers, rather. 
In short, ae dark nicht in the flood 
Of Lomond Lake, a net they hid, 
An' sune, alas, the stout Galbraith, 
Wha lang had braved a' open scaith. 
Was caucht, an' worried to the death. 
An' noo yon bouroch o* black stanes, 
Is a' that o' the chief remains. 
While no ae clansman o' the name, 
Daur on the islet seek a hame. 

Still pressing onwards, sune we reach, 
Upon our richt, the stateliest beech 
That yet has been our hap to see 
'Mang a' this silvan rivalry. 
'Tis the femed " Courting Tree" o' Luss, 
The scene, 'tis said, o' muctte Hv&s 
f \ To mony a youthfu* pair, wWd s^^fiX 
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High up within its leafy biel, 
There to exchange their lovin' voos — 
A couthie pair o' croodlin' docs. 
There wi' tihe mune an' stars overhead, 
As, doubtless, mony a pair hae had, 
To register ilk vo^they made. 
An' Lomond smiling at their feet. 
As if in joy their loves to greet. 
What man is there of woman bom. 
Wad o' sic troth hae been foresworn, 
An' left his hapless maid to mourn? 

Noo are we 'neath the bosky shade 
Of a sky-twinkling, green arcade, 
Whaur brackens tall, in festoons gay. 
Garnish ilk dykeside by the way; 
While genty ferns, in moss hid deep, 
Like hermits frae their cells out-peep. 
Yea, 'tis a glorious beechan bower. 
Impervious baith to heat an' shower, 
Whaur glibie speech, as iu a dwawm, 
T' admiring silence yields the palm; 
For, towerin' at its northern en'. 
Lord of the Lomond mountains, Bm, 
Like highland chieftain, grim an' large, 
Looks as he had this pass in charge. 
With stem resolve stamped on his brow. 
Ready to crush th' entangled foe. 
Not one of whom may now turn tail 
To the fierce onslaught of the Ga^el. 
But hush, my Muse, be't frae tViee fex 
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To sound the horrid trump of war 
'Mid scenes whaur, in a peacefu' mood, 
Frae hill and valley, lake and wood, 
Dame Nature raxes out her han' 
In mitherly guidwill to man, 
And yearns, methinks, the day to see, 
" When man to man shall brithers be 
The world o*er," nor hae a dread 
O* sin-born war's destructive tread. 

As leisurely alang we saunter. 
On Lussie's valley noo we enter. 
And sune appears the bonnie clachan 
O' Auldochlay, whaur, lowpin' lauchin', 
. A smytpy o' stout bairns are seen 
Tumlin'-the-wulcat on the green; — 
The first we've seen sin*, I believe, 
O' Auchindenan we took leave; 
And surely somewhaur lies the blame, 
When bairns are scantier than game. 
Ah me I the times hoo altered noo', 
Sin' met Camstradden an* Rossdhu, 
When at ilk ither's throat they flew 
In sic demoniac haste to kill. 
Up there on that noo peacefu' hill, 
Till Auldochlay's sweet burn, 'twas said. 
Ran thick wi' streams o' kindred bluid; 
Tho' wimplin' there sae clear alang, 
Doun to the Loch, wi' cantie sang, 
Ane fain wad trow it canna be 
It ere had sic aVeird to dtee.. 
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Noo pass we by the gracefu' lines 
O* Craignahuilli's stately pines, 
Whause silliest has stuid the brattle 
O' mony a weary" winter's battle, 
Seemin' to lauch, an' whaurs the wonner. 
Sin' it sae aft has changed its owner? 
Syne farder on, the great Sclate Quarry 
O' Luss, our musings backwards carry 
To thae unhallowed, heartless times. 
When Land'LordSy 'mang their ither crimes, 
Wadna layout bawbee or plack 
To fill the wame or deed the back 
O' cottars puu*, wha ne'er had daurk 
W^rdy the name o' honest wark; 
While miles on miles o' usefu* laun. 
Lay waste on their Superior's haun. 
Then, " Fecht for me, sir, when I bid ye," 
The only safeguard was that stuid ye, 
Were ye amind, in time o' need, * 

To keep a roof abune yer head; 
Or, an' ye thocht it worth the bother, 
To keep a head abune yer shouther! 
But what a chinge ! hale five-an'-twenty 
Stout quarriers here fin' wark in plenty, 
While ilka " pech," as fa's the sledge 
Upon the jumper or the wedge. 
Proclaims thae sturdy quarriers willing, 
Na, proud to mak' an honest shilling, 
Cosie to keep their wives an' houses, 
An' bits o' bairns, thae nibblin' mousies 
\ That, *mang the sours o' life, sUW m\n^^ 
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Some sweets to bless the puir man's ingle. 

Nae doot, there are some haverin' skates, 

Wha, tho' 'twad lower the price o' sclates, 

Wad hae the generous-hearted owner ""^ 

O' thae big hills, clap on a hunner 

In place o' five-an'-twenty men 

To quarry sclates, s)me folk micht fen, 

Nor hae to trail the kintra roun* 

Ere they by wark can wi^ a croun, 

When, on their ain dear native spot, 

They'd be far happier wi* a groat. 

Puir ingrate cumberers o' the laun, 

Hae ye nae sense to un'erstaun' 

That, by the prudence o' " His Honour" 

Haenin' his muckle hillsides yon'er. 

His stock o' sclates maun last the langer. 

An' gie employment to a few 

Sic base ungratefu' dowgs as you. 

An' see ye na this line o' rails 

'Lang whulk the sclate heap't hurly sails 

Doun to the fair bay o' Camstradden, 

Whaur Lomond gabbarts maistly laden. 

When you, ye menseless, senseless hacks, 

Unaided thus by railway tracks, 

Thae sclates should carry on yer backs; 

And yer forbears, or I'm mista'en. 

To get the chance wad blythe hae been. 

Fair fa' the Laird ilk mom he rises, 
Wha starts sic noble enterprises. 
To keep auld Scotia's hardy pua 
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Frae dwinin' on a fremmit shore. 
May Fortune never look asclent 
Upon his wark, but ^^ cent, per cent^^ 
In weel-pay*d siller ever gie 
This credit to Humanity — 
This chief o' an illustrious line — 
This Benefactor o' his kind. 
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PART EIGHTH. 

FROM CAMSTRADDEN BAY TO CAMSTRADDEN HILL 

FARM. 

Hail to thy beauteous bay, Camstradden, 
Whaur Lomond Isles like sunbeams gladden 
The weary troubled eye o* him 
Lang pent in city alley dim, 
Deep drinking of a fancied joy 
Which such as thou lov*st to supply; 
An' wha wad fainly twine for thee 
A wreath o* fadeless Poesy. 
Hail ! craggy peak, an' woody dell, 
Hail! burnie croonin to thysel'. 
Fast trottin' on thy cheery way, 
Cantie as yonder bairns at play. 
Hail 1 snawy thorn, an' wilding flower 
Of azure hue; hail! beechen bower; 
Hail! feath'ry pine; hail! ane an' a'; 
Ye are the springs frae whence I draw, 
And that, too, in nae stinted measure. 
Sic waucTits o* pure uncloying pleasure. 
As cheer my heart, that else wad mourn, 
When to the city I return. 

Noo hand we by Camstradden rocks. 
Pine coronaird, syne by the oaks, 
I Whaur story tells that V thae days, 
When matters sma' wrocVit \a% aftta>js, 
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Some chief o' the Buchanan clan 
Overtook Camstradden as he ran, 
An' slew him wi' as little swither, 
As bootcher wad an auld bell-wether. 
But hush, keep close, we're wearin' roun' 
Upon the dread ^^Ghaist Haunted Doun^'' 
That gloomy wood, there, on our left, 
Whaur mony a ane has been bereft 
(Else Fame maun be a leein' jaud) 
O' a' the judgment e'er they had, 
Tho' aiblins, had ilk head been twa. 
The kintra's loss wad been but sma*, 
Sin' a' the spoiled belanged to those 
That little judgment hae to lose. 
In short, they a' were o' the massesy 
Plain kintra lads an' kintry lasses ! • 

Ay, mony a sweet Lussanian maid, 
An' deil-ma-care Camstradden blade, 
When frae the "Courting Tree" returnin', 
At first grey peep o' simmer momin', 
Hae ran like mad while passing here. 
Or swarfed awa in vera fear. 
But wnause the ghaist was, or what like. 
White leddy, deil, or groozie tyke; 
Whether Camstradden's slauchtered lord, 
0' wham we but this momenrheard; 
Or the Colquhoun that for some snarlin' 
Was dirket by the fell Macfarlane 
Within the keep o' Benuchara, 
By the dark Fruin, glen o' sorrow; 
Or him wha, lairded InchtavanocV, 
When, wi' the venom o' auld Sanock, --^.^ 
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By foemen fierce, his craig has nicket, 

An' head, as 'twere a fit ba', kicket; 

No, e'en the auldest i' the parish 

O' Luss, whaur white pows flourish fairish, 

Can tell, save that for ages back. 

It has been ilka grannie's crack. 

An' yaumerin' weans hae sleepit soun', 

Rocked by the "Booman o' the Doun." 

But hark, as we draw near the Hafton, 
There comes a soun, that's cheered me aflen, 
-'When, steerin' cowt, I shoeless ran aye 
About thV'dwallin' o' my granny. 
•-- 'Tis Bumewin rings on his study, 

An' here we are before the sim3dy; 

Without, a whitewashed cosh-like biggin' ; 
\ Within, soot-black frae flair to riggin'; 
Here orra tools, an' trump'ry ware. 
That ye could fin' nae ither where. 
Spread hindrance owre the earthen flair. 
Yon mearock's just a-being shod. 
This aum naig's ready for the road. 
His homy hoofs the shoer taurs. 
In hopes to stop thae hacks an' scaurs 
Frae lea'in sicen gapin' aurs. 
Nae doot, like ither kintfa smiddies, 
This has it's cot'rie o' droll bodies, 
-^ An' mony sleeky clocklet pactions 
'-■" ' ' End here in Eillowy windy ructions. 
Here politicians. Whig an* Tory, 
Convene ilk ither's creeds lo vfoiry. 
This wad the franchise gie lo co^s^ 
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That wad hae a' men to be voters; 
Tam Spittal stauns up for the Laird, 
Because he delves the bod/s yaird; 

Rab Burly swears the time's at fiaun 

When there maim be free trade in laun, 

Syne ilka chiel sail hae the chance 
^ O* settlin' on a cozie stance, 

And no be hunted frae his hame 

To mak' room for His Honour's game. 

Horse-couper Geordie lees like mad 

'Bout this young cowt an' that auld yaud. 

An' hoo he trick'd Sir Lowp-the-gott *^ 

Last tryst, out o' a ten-pun note. 

Jock SRicklebane daurs Wiry Will 

To thraw arms wi' him for a gill; 

Jock wins — ^Will curses Jock's big banes, 

An' gets weel licket for his pains. 

Pate Bletherocks to beardless shavers 

Retails the parish clishmaclavers, 

Hoo Nelly Stoup, the drunken howdie, 

The ither nicht gaed heels owre gowdie 

Into the bum o' Auldochlay, 

When gaun to wait on Peggy Flae, 

The Shantron Tailor's fruitfu' spouse. 

An' hoo the tailor had to lowse 

His wark, an' hoyte up in a crack 

The base auld lurdon on his back. 
— Sic, I opine, a fairish swatch 

O' the broun crusted nichtly batch 

That gathers roun' this smiddy hearth, 

On some sic topics to baud fortVv. 

E'en saflj we shanna spoil their spoiV, 
They're men, an' sae maun ans^et iofX.. 
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The farmhouse o' Camstradden Hillj 
That has its ain bit tale to tell, 
Stauns on our left upon the brae, 
An' tho' it's no the dwallin' grey 
Whaur dwalt the hero o' our lay. 
But a braw white-washed modern biggin'. 

-*. Proud o' its hie sclate theekit riggin', 

•^ The stance o't i' thel^oet's min* 
Is sacred to the Tunefu' Nine. 
Ay, auld John Walker, mony years 
Hae come an* gane sin' thy forebears 
First settled on Camstradden Hill, 
Its then uncultured heaths to till; 
An' noo, alake, their vera name 
Is im^nt in their whilsome hame. 
'Twas here, when sang was at a dearth 
In this sweet comer o' the earth, 
A cantie cricket on the hearth, 
Thou chirped'st forth thy Doric lays. 
In mony a quaint auld-farrant phrase, 
Content to pleasure simple folks, 
Wha, i' their turn, leuch at thy jokes. 
Thou'dst, aiblins, yonder whinny knowe 
For vantage coigne, when wondering, thou 
SaVst the lang tauk't o' Frmch Balloon^ 
Roun' as a stack, come tumlin' doun, 
An' big, thou vood'st, withouten brag. 
As Inchtavanocl?s Tomnaclag; 
But, hononee, when doun it fa's. 
Its ^2xA finale — twarie craws, 

w WhsL kens, 'twas on that swaid^ \ieoX. 
That thou wert wont to pitdv tJcvy teoN. 

On Simmer moms, when'buxie the Btn, 
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SoPs fiery steeds sprang wi' a sten, 

An' rescued frae Nicht's sable toils, 

The Lomond and her silvan Isles. 

Twas there, or haply on Strone Brae, 

Whause charms mak' swarth Ben Dhu look gay, 

That thou, to gratify dear woman, 

Did'st con thy grand ode to the Lomond, 

Till ilka islet on the breast 

O' the blue lake, ilk mountain crest, 

Wooded, or craggy, peaked an' hoar. 

Ilk glen, yea a' frae shore to shore. 

That here enthrals the gazer's ken. 

Were pictured by thy glowin' pen. 

Well migh^st thou, for " 77ie Truth;' old Bard, 

Amid sic scenes dae battle hard. 

And flay the fooPs back wi' the rod. 

Who says in heart, "There is no God," 

When here his works, broadcast we see, 

Proclaim the loving Deity. 

Hail ! Poesy, impartial maid. 
Who lov'st not more the classic shade 
Of college, than the rural scene, 
Whaur musty lore hath rarely been; 
Nor op'st up joy's untainted spring, 
I-,ess to the peasant than the king. 
Thou nerv'st the soldier's heart and arm 
To fend frae hame war's ilka harm ; 
And still'st the bairn on' mither's knee 
To rest wi' peacefu' lullaby. 
Nor owre wee graves, thae haWovjed s^CiXs, 
Thae fadeless, sweet "forget-me-ivoXsJ^ 
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Whether in sculptured pomp arrayed, 
Or wi' plain gowany divots laid, 
Dost thou, dear Poesy, refuse. 
To shed thy life-warm gushing dews. 
Genial to hearts overcome wi' pain, 
:i As precious showers o' siimner rain 
To parching howms an' brairding grain. 

Then hail, dear Maid, to thee and thine ! 
Whether "the faculty divine," 
Which thou bestow'st in measure due. 
To ilka son o' genius true. 
Who comes thy favours sweet to woo, — 
Shines in the garb of classic verse, 
Some Epic story to rehearse ; 
Or clad in suit, piebald or grey, 
It thrills some hamely Doric lay — 
They're dear to me, nor may depart, 
Save wi* the life, frae this warm heart. 
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PART NINTH. 

FROM CAMSTRADDEN HILL FARM TO STROKE BRAE, 

LUSS. 

Noo we gang joggin' on our way, 
As licht at heart, I'm bauld to say. 
As tho' we lairded a' the laun 
Spread out upon our ilka haun; 
No speakin* o' the hills an' glens. 
The Lake, that still enchantment len*s 
To a' we view, tho' hills, mayhap. 
Wad scarcely grow us sic a crap 
As micht a grist yield to the miller, 
An' bring us in a pickle sDler^ — 
That standard by which 'tis the pleasure 
O* mony, manhood's hicht to measure. 
But here we're no disposed to fash 
Wi* sic a plaguy theme as cash. 
For Lussie's vale beams on our sicht ; 
Ay, beams J for 'tis the " vale o' licht," 
As scholars tell, an' they are richt. 
Sin' there sic gems o* beauty lie, 
That, i' the Poet-Painter's eye, 
Hale warlds o' gowd could never buy. 
Sae on we push, an' vera sune 
Our feet are planted on the croun 
O' the smsL brig that spans thie stream, 
That to the valley gies its name. 
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Here, playfu' as yon bonnie lambie, 
Sae joyous romping wi' its mammie; 
There, bashfu* as the kintra lassie, 
That scarce looks up, the silvan Lussie, 
Clean hid amaist amid her bowers 
O' alder leaves, an' wilding flowers, 
Doun to the Lake wins sweetly wimplin', 
White chuckie stanes her face a-dimplin* 
Into a fowth o* sunnie smiles 
That seize us Poets i' their toils; 
While by the Lake, an* glimmerin' green, 
The knowe o' Tomnapatre's seen. 
Whither, 'tis said, in days o' yore 
Frae Inchtavanock, monks sped o'er, 
And there, enshrined in solitude. 
Their beads tauld owre for Scotland's guid; 
Or, aiblins, for some wee bit faut 
That they themsels had juist been at, 
An' frae that faut thro' pain o* heart 
Monastic rules wad hae them part. 

But noo let*s try to speel our way 
Up to the shouther o* Strone Brae, 
Eastlins yon tawny chiel Ben Dhu, 
S)me we sail hae a glorious view 
O* Lussie's valley at our feet; 
An' for a scene sae grand an' sweet 
Ye'd hardly fa* in wi' its rival 
After the langest June da/s travel. 
Consent to my proposal's gien, 
Sae aff we set, on speeVm' "keen. 
But Aaena put our stSutlcveis \.tM\.> 
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Till I hae ca'd anither halt. 
Here stauns the ae grand Inn o* Luss, 
An* tho' toom pouches, ane may guess, 
Could scarce in ower its threshold pass 
Wi* ony grace, wha could gae by 
That noble elm tree towerin* high 
Afore the door? whause boughs o'erarch 
The drollest subject o* a larch 
That e'er yet gat the name o' tree, 
An* weel worth coming miles to see. 
Tis like, 'tis Hke; ay, noo IVe found it — 
Tis like "confusion worse confounded!" 
An' they whause wits are still at sea 
'Bout this my happy simile, 
Or they wha daur gie me the lee, 
I'd hae sic dull, ill-mannered dowgs, 
Nailed to the auld tree by the lugs, 
An' if they be nor blin', nor fou. 
That turly whurly trunk, I voo, 
Whause DKinches, growin' heads an' thraws, 
Lauch at the teeth o' sharpest saws. 
Sail sune convince their sceptic heads, 
That Poets dinna deal in whids._ 
As for the Inn o' Luss itsel'. 
Placed as it is, in sic a dell, 
The chiel has had sic in his e'e, 
Wha, as I've read o', wished to dee 
Just at his Inns, far frae the noise 
That aft disturbs our hame-bred joys. 
Nor doot I but it is the aim 
O^mine host an' his cheery dame, 
Wi' creature-comforts o' the best 
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To satisfy their ilka guest; 
While Nature, ever fresh an* kind, 
Wi' choicest dainties feeds the mind. 
But we maun gang, sae aff we march, 
Wi' mony a backlook at the larch. 
An* being yaul, weel-win't, an* Strang, 
We gain ourMly goal ere lang, 
Whaur, rapturous owre the scene aroun*. 
We 'mang the gowans lay us doun. 

O scene surpassing far the art 
Of the word-limner to impart 
Unto his page ! Silence alone 
May hope to give the living tone 
To all the varied features grand 
Of this bright, soul-bewitching land. 
Come then, " expressive silence," come! 
Bring to the heart these beauties home; 
Pluck from the brow of speech the bays. 
And muse in lovely Lomond's praise. 
Yet, as the thicket-roving boy. 
When nest of fledglings takes his eye, 
Must needs give utterance to his joy. 
So I, owrecome wi' burning zeal 
To syllable the bliss I feel. 
Maun e'en attune my hamely lay 
To this fair scene, let list wha may. 

Encircled by cloud-kissing hills, 
Adoun wbause slopes joy-dancin* rills 
Into thy azure bosom gUde, 
Loch Lomond, Caledonia's piide, 
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And Queen o' Lakes; how sweetly mild, 
As sleeps on mother's heart the child, 
Thou liest in imtroubled rest, 
With scarce one ripple on thy breast; 
While, in the west'ring solar beams. 
Each isle a beadteous emerald gleams. 
Bauld i' the east, and cap'd wi' cloud. 
Like some dead giant in his shroud, 
Ben Lomond's burly form looms forth 
Serenely grand; while i* the north, 
The giant's not ignoble mate, 
Ben Voirlich, towers his rugged height ; 
And i' the south, o'er this bright vale, 
Like some auld Chieftain o' the Gael, 
Swarth-^oo'd Ben Dhu keeps sleepless guard 
O'er silvan Luss, his lovely ward. 

Gem village on Loch Lomond's side, 
Sun-beekin' Luss, this pulsing tide 
Of rapture that my bosom thrills, 
To see thee nestling 'mang thae hills, 
A glorious inkling doth impress 
Of perfect rural loveliness 
Upon the tablets of my heart. 
That only can wi' life depart. 
Yea, in that better land to which, 
Thro' Grace Divine, I hope to reach, 
May I not be allowed to cherish 
Memories of thee ne'er more to perish? 
Ae blink o* thee repays the toil, 
Tho' ilka pleasurable mile 
'Tween this an' Balloch had been tw^. 
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An' barren quite o' beauty a'; 
But studded as the way has been 
Wi* sic variety o* scene, 
Tis as ane frae a pleasant dream 
Had waukened to a bliss supreme. 
Sweet Luss, hoo joyous 'tis to view 
Thy terrac'd cots o* snawy hue, 
Bow-winnocked a', and diamond paned, 
White roses roun' ilk door-cheek trained, 
Whause buds, juist openin* into bloom. 
Breathe forth a luscious perfume. 
Thy cosh white Manse, and antique Kirk, 
-v That frae our stance looks frail aa' mirk, 
Peerin' atween its leafy limes. 
Like warlock grey o* eldrin' times; 
Thy auld"kirkyard an' woody dell, 
Whaur thy dear streamlet tines itsel' — 
Yea, baim-like, sings itseV to rest 
Within th* embrace o' Lomond's breast, 
Whaur thou, what time the simmer sun, 
His lang day's sheeny daurg has done. 
Like some coquettish kintra lass, 
Art mirrored fair, as in a glass. 

But ah ! dear Luss, hoo sad to see 
'Tisna a' sunshine e'en wi' thee; 
Thae moulderin' moss-seamed ruined cots ; 
Thae noisome weed-grown garden plots; 
Thae cauld damp hearths that nettles raise, 
Whaur once the ingle's cheery blaze 
k Gait mony a ring o* healthy 'weaps 
R«yef5neli. Winter's snaws atf tarns, 
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A' tell their tales o' the decay 

O' Scotland's sturdy Peasantry, 

Driven by the owners o* the soil, 

Owre aft, "to beg for leave to toil" 

Frae strangers, on a foreign straun, 

While acres herfe o' usefu' laun,'" 

That them an* theirs micht weel maintain, 

For ages hae imcultured lain; 

Or, at the best, but hained to rear 

Paitrick, blackcock, grouse, hare, an* deer. 

E'en sae; they're dootless warldly \vise 
That sae enact, an* sae advise. 
For beasts, tho* fashions noo an* then. 
Are easier dealt wi' far than men. 
An* never raise a wordy storm 
About the Franchise or Reform. 
An* yet, auld Daddie Time, the carle 
Wha*s wrocht sic wonners i* this warl, 
*Twad fash the pristine generations 
To ken noo their respective nations. 
May yet free Merit o* its fetters. 
An' bring about a change o* matters. 
When Man, as Man, shall be respecket, 
E'en tho' he don the fustian jacket 
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PART TENTH. 

THE AULD KIRKYARD OF LUSS. 

Noo mak* we for the auld kirkyard 

O' Luss, weel wordy the regard 

O* a' the antique-huntin' class 

That thro' this fairy vale may pass. 

An* mony Oldbucks, I am tauld, 

Hae aft for hours been here enthralled 

*Mang stanes that rousin' sermons preach, 

Whause dates thro' bygane centuries reach. 

An' here we've the auld Kirk itsel', 

Forbye its quaint unbelfr/d Bell; 

Which, tho' I've never heard it jow 

In answer to that blackened tow, 

I'm jubous tolls an' eerie moan, 

AVhen it should, wi' a blythesome tone, 

'Mid sic a scene ring welcome cheer 

To a* that weekly worship here ; 

Whause sauls, nae doot, for comfort yearn. 

To fit them for the trials stern 

O' life, nor care to hear the din 

O' an auld kirk-bell's. dolefu' crune. 

But here our party has been joined 
By a, Luss native, leal an' kind; 
A Celt, and ilka inch a man, 
A scion, too, o' the Gregoi c\aTi> 
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The*, waesocks for their clanship noo, 
Few their claymores, their acres few, 
Sin* the bit lairdship o' Glengyle 
Is a' that's left them o* the soiJ 
That ance was theirs in days o' yore, 
Frae Katrine wast to Lomond's shore. 
Nae wonner then he brawly kens 
Ilk neuk 'mang a* tliae hills an' glens ; 
Nor has the Loch a' creek or turnin' 
Frae Balloch up to Inveraman, 
But what the birkie's been afloat on, 
In days when a' his wark was boatin'. 
Ere forced to mingle i' the strife 
On the stem battlefield o' life. 
But 'tis to guide us thro' the tombs. 
He noo sae opportunely comes. 
Nor need it injure heart or head 
To muse a blink amang the dead. 
But what is this? a locket yett. 
Nor sexton here us in to let? 
,^Nae matter, let us speel the dyke, 
Whilk can be dune wi' little fyke; 
For neatli that sturdy lime tree's shade, 
Thae rustic steps afford us aid; 
An' noo, we a' unchallenged pass 
Into the auld kirkyard o' Luss, 
Whaur, humblin' sicht, the gentle breeze 
That frae the Loch hums thro' thae trees. 
Sets matted clumps o' weeds to wave 
Owre mony a neglected grave. 

In sad, yet not unhappy mood, 
A/i hae I strolled, or pensive stood. 
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Whaur crooded lie the sleepers soun' 
O' Death, in yonder noisy toun; — 
But whaur kind hauns an' tender hearts 
Strive wha sail best perform their parts, 
Decent to keep the sacred spots, 
Whaur moulder i* their clammy cots. 
Released frae mortal cares an* pains, 
Their dear departed's dear remains. 
True, we need hardly hope to see 
The city's mild urbanity 
O' customs in a hielan glen, 
Whaur maukins tak' the place o' men ; 
Na! 'hint the shield o' British law, 
Eat farmers out o' stock an' ha'. 
The while we boast us freemen a'. 

O shame ! Glen Luss, we cry thee shame ! 
And charge thee tell wi' whaum the blame 
Abides, that sic an awsome drear 
Rank wilderness o' graves is here; 
When, if in keepin' wi' the scene 
That sparkles sae in beauty's sheen. 
They should, at least, o' weeds be clean. 
Can Poortith, backed by honest merit. 
Here let the son frae sire inherit. 
For resting-place, as muckle grun. 
When life's sair trying daurg's been done? 
An' hae they noo a' passed alang 
That dreary gate we a' maun gang? 
Nor left behind ae couthie friend 
Thae docien-gamished graves to leiiA."^ 
Does ere his Knichtship o' the maiiox 
Thro' this Golgotha tak' a dauaert 
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An' wad he like, aneath thae docks, 
To lay his banes 'mang honest folks? 
Wae worth the manor's lord, say I, 
Wadkeep a stable, byre, or sty 
In a* his aucht in sic a plicht, 
As thou. Glen Luss, sweet vale o' licht, 
Do*st here present, a sorry sicht — 
A wilderness o' weeds outspread 
Abune the homesteads o' thy dead. 
And eke wae worth the Patron Sanct, 
Wha hasna made himseP acquant, 
Hooe'ersae lang the mools in trust 
Hae held his consecrated dust. 
That Spirit-rappings quite the rage 
In this our highly-favoured age; 
Yea, that 'tween earth and the abode 
O' spirits, some are aye abroad. 
Nor nicht nor day are afF the road. 
Sae don ance mair the stole an' cassock. 
Thou patron sanct o* Luss, Mackessock, 
An' here, whaur lang thou held'st possession, 
Rap weel the heads o' the kirk session \ 
Nor spare its reverend moderator. 
But crunt him hard till this black matter 
O' the kirkyaird be sae improved, 
That weeds, at least, sail be removed; 
An' they, wha hae the taste an' time 
For sic sma' scraps o' simple rhyme 
As our auld kirkyairds still retain, 
Be fit to scan the moumfu' strain, 
VLoo thro' the glass life's sands Yv^.^iww. 
Ere yet we thocht them weeWitgoxi, 
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And thanks, Macgregor, thanks to thee, 

Leal friend o' worth an* Poesy, 

Nor destitute thysel', I ween, 

O' the ingine to Poets gien; 

E'en here weVe sunshine that illumes 

Our path *mang thae deserted tombs. 

While sweeter beams o*t than the lave 

Are resting on a Poet's grave. 

'Tis Walker's, in whause honest praise 

We whilom strove our voice to raise, 

An' thus upon a flat gravestane, 

O' late wi' moss an' weeds owregane, 

The Poet mourns a frail bit flower. 

That droopt in his hymeneal bower : — 

" 'Twas when the primrose hailed the infant year. 
And all was eye^ and all was lisjenin^ ear^ 
My sweet rose-bud reclined his weary head^ 
And here he lies among the silent dead. 
Uncertain life, how transient is thy show. 
How high thy objects, and thy end how low; 
77iis day, in health, a country s pride and boast, 
Perhaps to-morrow, mingling with the dusty 

Thou, Stewart, too, who with a heart 
Warm i' the work, did'st here impart. 
For mony years, unto the Gael 
The bread o' life, nor once did'st fail 
In striving, till the mark was hit. 
And thou had'st placed the " Holy Writ," 
^ God's best o' gifts, withm t\ve\i teaOcv, 
In their ain flowery mitheT speeclcv. 
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Thy grave, too, that for mony a day 
Fu' shamefiiUy neglected lay, 
Macgregor hath rejoiced to wair 
Upon it his love-hallowed care, 
Sae that whaur docks and nettles grew, 
Lomond's white pebbles shimmer noo; 
While o' its moss this headstane cleared 
Tells hoo thy people thee revered, 
When, wi* a fervour few come near. 
Thou laboured'st for "The Master'* here. 

Bootless to tell hoo weel, my frien', 
Thy filial care employed has been, 
Decent to keep the narrow bed 
Whaur thy loved father's corse was laid. 
When, woe is me, he cauld an' stiff 
Was foimd within his little skiff 
By storm-roused Lomond sorely tossed. 
As to his hame he wad hae crossed. 
Bootless atweel; but star-e'ed gowan. 
An' yellow primrose here get growin'; 
Nor daur e'en Scotia's thrussle wave 
Its crest abune thy father's grave. 

Ye ramblers a' that dearly love 
* Thro' sicen scenes as this to rove, 

In search o' queer time-gnarled stanes. 

Come, bless Macgregor for the pains 

He has been at in oiling, cleaning, 

Till chiels like you can guess the meaning 

O' thae diroW figures on this "kist, 
Allooed to he a JRomaii Cist; 
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Forbye that Cross, whilk ye'll uphauld, 
I*m sure, a thoosan towmonts auld. 
Syne to the kirk's north wing repair, 
And a quaint tablet ye'se see there, 
Weel burnished up, that, but for Mac, 
Wad noo been letterless an' black; 
Whilk tells that ages bygane far, 
'Twas here " ye Lairds o' Arroquhar," 
Macfarlanes a', possessed the richt 
To hide their dead oot o' their sicht. 
When, dootless, they held gear an* launs 
That lang hae passed to ither hauns. 

*Tis thus, my frien', thou hastna spared 
Thy labours on the auld kirkyaird. 
Till what was ance, 'bune a compare, 
A desert drear o' beauty bare. 
Shows an oasis here an there 
That cheers the wanderer's roving eye. 
Yea, gars the fond heart lowp for joy 
That 'tisna quite a bestial den 
Whaur sleep the fathers o' the glen. 
Bless thee, Macgregor, God thee, speed 
And leisure grant, till ilka weed 
Within thae bounds awa thou'st taen; 
Till thou hast raised ilk fallen stane. 
And ilka letter, cleared o' moss. 
In simple words bewails their loss 
That reared the modest slab to show 
Wha are the slumberers below; 
And here, ere south that mlaiid aea 
We sail for hame, I kirsen t\\ee 
Glen Lussie's " Young MoitaWty.'' 
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PART ELEVENTH. 

FROM LUSS TO BALMAHA. 

Fresh frae the hospitable board 
O' him whause praises to record 
Filled me o' late w? honest pride, 
Doun to the steamboat pier we hied; — 
A blackened, rickety affair, 
That, should the Laird essay repair. 
He'll fin', as fan' the hielan carle. 
When wi' his gun he had a quarrel — 
" She's needin* new stock, lock, an' barrel" 
And yet, a grey-beard gimy-gib, 
Sworn wi' ill-nature to keep sib, 
Like bandowg guards a pontage yett, 
An' penny sterlin' he maun get 
Ere on the pier a fit we set 
-^The impost paid, wi' wary stap 
The pier we gain without mishap, 
Juist as this side The Isles o' Ross, 
"The Princess" steams her way across 
Frae Rowardennan, and draws close 
Up to the Quay, whilk's best, I ween. 
For ne'er a gang-way's to be seen ; 
Sae lowp we maun, an' lowp we doe, 
Wave our adieus, syne bear away 
FrsiQ bonny Lussie's sheeny bay. 
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As when the beacon-licht divine 
O' Intellect begins to shine 
In the brain-palace o' the bairn, 
Till by its beams it can discern, 
Tho' hoo, or why, it canna tell, 
That there's a warld outside itsel', 
O* whilk as aye the mair it sees. 
The mair its wonder doth increase ; 
E'en sae, Queen Lomond, 'tis wi' me, 
Spell-bound, I wondering gaze on thee. 
Yet lack the rare felicity 
O' art poetic to e^ipress. 
In language mete, thy loveliness. 
And can but hope ding-dong to rattle 
To them wha'U listen to my prattle, 
A joyous bairnie's gushing story 
O* thy unequalled scenic glory. 
As cautiously our course we steer, 
'Mang isles that gem thy bosom clear, 
*Tween Luss an' southlan' Balloch pier. 

Upon our richt we sune forgather 
Wi' Fruichland, sweet isle o' heather, 
A lanely spot, an' fitted weel 
To gie the muir-fowl cozie biel, 
Tho' there, lang syne, as I hae heard, 
Luss rogues were kept in durance w^, 
When rogues had brither rogues the care o', 
And ilka laird was his ain shirra. 
Still on our richt, as emerald green, 
Tavanach, Isle o' Monks, is seen*, 
On whilk, like some grim waiVocV cai\^ 
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Whause dealin's wi' the nether warl 
Baith Kirk an' State noo disallow, 
Lifts Tomnaclag his bushy pow, 
As tho' in wrath he growled his moan. 
That a* his wizard powers were gone, 
When monks cam* south frae Icolmkill, 
The spirit darkness to dispel 
That brooding hung o'er Lussie's vale, 
Sae beauteous else; nor did they fail, 
But sune gart flee that mirky nicht 
'Fore the clear beams o' gospel licht. 
E'en tho' thae beams, as some avoo. 
Were darkness then to what they're noo. 

• 

But clear thy craig my Scottish Muse, 
For see, Inch-Lonaig, Isle o' Yews, 
Upon our left before us lies, 
sJlich in sang-rousin' memories. 
Twas there, tradition doth avoo, 
When men were rowth an' weapons few. 
Nurtured the Bruce the bending yew. 
That he micht grapple force wi' force. 
When lang-shank'd Edward, Scotland's curse. 
His archers brocht frae south the Tweed, 
An' gart auld Scotiand sairly bleed, 
Tho' Bannockbum, as schule-weans ken. 
Set her upon her feet again; 
And at this hour she keeps her station — 
Nae mean ane — ^i' the British nation; 
Or deems she that in ocht she's slicMed, ^ 
I redd ye, sirs, she maun be richled. 
Wee], gude be thanket for the c\\atig,^\ 
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Rossdhu's dun deer noo quately range 
Owre green Inch-Lonaig's yew tree isle; 
Nor dae we think it worth our while 
To speer as muckle, tho' we wonner 
Hoo cam* it to its present owner ! 

Noo pass we, on our richt, the gran* 
Wood-theekit isle, Inch-Connachan, 
Whause show o* larch, and dark Scotch firs, 
Auld memories i' my bosom stirs. 
And spite o* grannie's threatenin* mood, 
I rove ance mair thro' Cadder wood. 
Far happier 'mang fir taps galore, 
Than miser 'mang his yellow store. 
Niest comes, a wee thocht farder doun, 
The isle Inch-Cruin, maist as roun' 
As my braw new felt beaver's croun. 
In whilk, had I a sprig o' heather. 
To match the islet's far seen feather — 
To wit, yon auld crab apple tree, 
Stuck in its crest sae jauntily — 
There's some wha lichtly scan The Bard 
Micht tak' him for Inch-Cruin's laird. 
Ah, hoary tree, thou setf st me guessin, 
That fishing boats hae aft been missin'. 
The while schule-callans played the truant, 
Thochtless hoo sair they'd yet be rueint. 
As keenly strove they wha'd be first 
To ease thee o* thy temptin' hairst. 
Weel, weel, pair things, they were but bairns, 
And youth frae manhood mucV\^ Ye^xiv^, 
Nor am I sure, plain trul\v to \.d\, 
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But I hae dune the like raysel'. 

Still musing thus, half-gay, half-sad, 

We pass the lang isle o' Inch-Fad 

Upon our richt, while the main laun 
^^ Upon our left is thickly strawn, 

Roun* the auld parish o' fiuchanan, 

Wi' mony a lovely bosky awnin', 

Whaur woodland Nymphs in days o' eld, 
, — May weel their merry splores hae held. 

« 

Nae suner hae we hove in sicht 
O* auld Inch-Calliach on our richt, 
Than, spumin* e'en the boasted speed 
O* steam to serve her urgent need, 
Swith, Fancy snaps her tether strings. 
An' forward darts on eager wings; 
In sic an unca haste is she 
To honour what maun ever be 
'Mang Lomond's isles, the brightest gem 
In a' her peerless diadem. 
Sae to the gleg set ear and eye 
O' Fancy, saul o' Poesy, 
Inch-Calliach, a' thy beauteous bounds 
Team wi' the stirrin' sichts an' sounds 
'Twere thine in Scotia's days o' aim, 
When grey-beard Craft was but a bairn. 
What tho* the sacrilegious rage 
O* some few Vandals o' our age 
Has spoiled thee o' thy relics grey, 
O' thy auld kirk and nunnery, 
Till noo we a' but seek in vam 
Alike for nunnery and fane. 
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Ae waflf o* Fancy's fairy waup, 
An' forth the hoary biggins staun^ 
Strang as for centuries they stood 
Owrelookin' Lomond's wally flood. 
And hark, at morning's rosy dawin', 
I hear the matins bell a-cawin' 
The warld-denying sisterhood 
To worship 'fore th' uplifted Rood, 
While Inch-Tavanach, up the lake, 
In solemn chimes doth answer make; 
An' forth the monk comes frae his cell, 
His weel-thoombed rosary to tell, 
Syne hies to Eis accustomed nook, 
There to transcribe the holy book, 
Or heathen classic, to be scanned 
By learned priests in mony a land ; 
Or, aiblins, some polemic quirk 
By some famed father o' the kirk. 
To set divines thro' future ages 
A-gurrying owre its mouldy pages. 
But hark I what dolorous symphonies. 
In cadence wi' the moaning breeze 
Come hither wailing frae the loch? 
•^ Ah! 'tis the heart-sabbed coronach, 
Owre some departecTchieftain's bier; 
And see, yon woe-fraught shallops steer 
Their dismal course to Caillach's Isle, 
To lay him in her sacred soil, 
Whaur slumbers mony a noble scion 
O' valorous Alpine's royal line. 
Ay, hear it, a' ye ruthless knaves, 
Wha'd rob not only heroes' graves. 
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But cleave the headstanes o' yer sires 
To dout yer stables an' yer b5nres ! 
Here we hae still some sma remains 
O' sic auld-warl memorial stanes, 
As tell whae'er may choose to scan, 
That chiefs o' the Macgregor clan, 
A race, whause roll o' wrangs severe, 
Micht e'en evoke the Cynic's tear, 
Hae in Inch-Calliach aft been laid 
'Neath their beloved pine-tree's shade, 
" That, answering Lomond's breezes deep, 
Soothes many a Chieftain's endless sleep." 

Thus, skirting thy fair bounds the while. 
Mused I upon thy past, sweet isle. 
Admiring much, upon thy east, 
The rock, that frae the Lomond's breast 
Towers sheer aloft its piney crest. 
Nor waukened frae my auld-warl dream. 
Till the stare voice o' giant steam 
Proclaime'3 "The Princess" stopt to ca' 
At the famed pass o' Balmaha. 
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PART TWELFTH. 

FROM BALMAHA TO BALLOCH. 

Dark inlet to our Scottish Alps, 
Whause tempest-beat, mist-wavy scalps 
Fu' aft disdain to doff their dun 
.^-Snaw-tooried bannets to the sun — 
ThouT^almaha, in rugged mien. 
Dost here present us wi' a scene 
On whilk they Prosers are that gaze. 
Nor think o' Scotia's forayin' days, 
Nor fin' gaun dartin' thro' their head 
Sic lines as I hae aften read 
Anent a fractious snaw-white Bill, 
That sairly tried his captor's skill, 
(Their sire, mayhap, 'twere wont whilom 
Thro' Cadzow's bosky bounds to roam. 
Yet ne'er said thank ye for the boon 
To ere a Duke o' Hamilton); 
O' whilk kem-tossin' hero Strang, 
'Twas thus a Scottish minstrel sang: — 
" So fierce, so tameless, and so fleet. 
Sore did he cumber our retreat, 
And kept our stoutest kerns in awe. 
E'en at the pass o' Balmaha." * 
But I, a Poet, mad on wark. 
Scarce touch at Balmaha, till hark ! 



* Vide "Lady of the l^ake," Caaolo \,^\anaa. v 
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^JDeaf to the hubbub and the steer 

Raised by " The Princess" at the pier; — 

The outgaun and incomin' patter 

O' hurrying feet; the ongaun clatter 

O' restless tongues; the jaff Camsteery 

O' red or black nosed poodle hairy, 

That Miss maun in her oxter carry; — 
-^But, stead o' sicen modem din, 

Ah sirs, Tioo rousin'ly I fin' 

Gae dinlin' thro' my bardic lugs, 

The bark o' fell heel-bitin' dowgs. 

The bellow fierce o' maddened nowt, 

The clash o' steel, the cateran's shout 

Loud mingling wi' the bagpipe's yell. 

Far-echoed doun the rocky dell, . 
V^. As aflf are driven the spoolzied herd 

O' some out-herried lowlan' laird. 

'Twas mid sic auld-warl hurry-scurry, 

As wont to croon fireebootin' foray. 

An' wi' the tartans dazzlin' sheen 

Bricht flutterin' 'fore nay wizard een, 

Stane-blin' the while to a' the rare 

Out-&iskins o' our modem fair, 

In cantie tid we bore awa 

Frae the famed pass o' Balmaha, 

Weel pleased wi' what we heard an' saw. 

Still on the Lomond's sunny side, 
As Balloch- wards we swiftly glide. 
Pass we the flat oak-garaished isle 
O' Clair-Jnch, ance mayhap the s^cSl^ 
Or to the aims or crafty planxun* 
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O' the stout warlike clan, Buchanan, 
Sin' 'twad appear, it did supply 
- Thae clansmen wi' their slogan cry, 
And, " Clair-Inch," doutless, aften sped 
The fire-cross on its mission dread, 
Uproused the kerns, an' whet their steel 
For mony an awsome carnage fiel*. 

But fleein' sic mementoes stem 
O' war, let's landwards tak a' turn. 
An' mark whaur doun her ain sweet glen. 
Thro' mony a flow'r-fring'd woodland den, 
The Endrick fin's her place o' rest 
Within the Lomond's placid breast. 
An' see, 'tween yonder twinklin' boughs. 
The Ducal Mansion o' Montrose, 
Buchanan House, in whulk His Grace 
Is fain, at times, to seek solace, 
'Mang rural pleasures, for the cares 
An' bickerins fell o' State affairs ; 
An' whaur, wi' patriotic zeal, 
Let's howp, he studies Scotland's weal ; 
For tho' a Democrat some ca' me. 
An' maist could quarter me an' draw me, 
Yer haun, yer Grace, for Scotland's glory, 
Ye'll fin me aye a true-blue Tory. 
Nae dout, I canna weel revere 
The memory o' thy great forebear, 
Wha focht to force plebeian hacks 
Keep royal riders on their backs. 
While tauld, in answer to iVieii pm^, 
They ridden were by richt divme. 
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But as I'm noo in famous, tid 

For huntin' after Scotland's guid, 

Wad'^t thou but airt thy searchin' ken 

(Statesmen are a' far-seein' men) 

To yon bit hicht 'bune Endrick glen, 

Thy ain auld lairdship o' Killeam, 

Sail tell thee she had ance a bairn 

Frae wham crooned heads did lessons learn, 

Whilk, an* they'd but the haivins had 

To practice, *twerena hauf sae sad 

For us to read as 'tis, I ween, 

The life-tale o' a beauteous Queen; 

Nor wad her son, when raised to rule. 

Been sic a vain pedantic fule. 

Nor wove sic thrieveless warp an' waft 

Into the wab o' hiT" King Craft." "" 

Hail to thy memory, Buchanan, 

Though rough an' dark the road thou ran on, 

Thou still pursued'st, wi' joy elate, 

Thy kintra's weal in Kirk an' State, 

While roun' thy heaven-aspiring broos. 

Fame twined the laurels o' a Muse 

That crooned thee — 'twas thy sole reward — 

Auld Scotia's great VirgiUan Bard. 

Ay, George, thy kintra let thee dee 

Sae simk in abject poverty 

Thou had'st na e'en as muckle gear 

As purchase thee a decent bier. 

An' public charity, 'tis said. 

Laid thee in thy lone, dreamless bed 

Nae doot^ 'twas guid o' thee, KiYLtaxtv, 

To raise yon column to thy baVtn, 
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Nor dae I mean wi' thee to quarrel, 
Sin' " it the way is o' the warl," 
As sings my auld frien* o* Langloan, 
The peerless Janet Hamilton, 
In sic a case to big up stanes, 
Syne greet her fill owre Merit's banes. 

Still east the Lake, as on we sail, 
Let's honour wi' a passing hail 
The guid auld House o' Keith's snug biel, 
Ross Priory, — for 'twema weel 
That poet should be kent gae by 
Yon biggin wi' a careless eye; 
Sin' there, gif memory's no at faut, 
"The Great Unknown" ance quarters gat. 
Forsaking e'en the charms sublime 
O' Queen Edina for a time. 
That he micht beak him i' the smiles 
O* Lomond an' her fairy isles. 
Ah, Watty dear! had I been by 
To watched thy rapture beaming eye 
As it devoured, wi' relish keen. 
The varied glories o' the scene, 
I, aiblins, o* thy spirit flaucht 
O' sang, a glimmer micht hae caucht 
'Twad brichtened up the lan'scape grey 
O' this my pictured holiday. 
But, waesuck, sin' I wasna there, 
I e'en maun be content to wair 
Vpon my canvas, as I dow, 
What skiU the Fates to me aWo^w, 
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Noo, auld Duncruin's conic hicht, 
Witch-haunted lang, appears in sicht, 
/^weet skinklin' i' the gloamin* still, 
As green an' bonnie a bit hill 
As ane wha'd flee a witch's lair 
Need howp to meet wi' oniewhere. 
Nor hae I read, or yet been tauld, 
Whether 'twas beldam stiff" and auld, 
Or some young limmer o' a queen, 
Armed wi' twa fell heart-killin' een, 
Clomb mischief workin' there at e'en. 
Sae whether ochtlans in it be, 
Or if 'tis nocht but glamourie, 
A mystery maun abide for me; 
Nor sail my Muse attempt the clime 
O' Fiction's cauld, wing-droukin' rime, 
Whaur she a roupie craig micht catch, 
In place o' auld or winsome witch. 

But noo, as to the reddening wast 
"The Princess" heads a denty cast, 
Torr-Inch an' Cree-Inch sune are past, 
A pair o' bonnie isles, tho' sma'. 
An' seem like loving sisters twa, 
Sae close they to ilk ither draw; 
While landwards geylies, may be seen 
Our auld oak-clad, romantic frien' 
Inch-Murrin, whilk ye'll mind us viewing 
Frae aff" the brig that spans the Fruin, 
What time we joyous winged alang 
The fourth part o' our twaW-paiX s^.Ti%> 
Yet mourned o'er memorieTsad, xScv^ ^\v^^ 
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We gazed upon the beauteous isle. 
Sae mair we'se nouther rhyme nor prose 
'Bout this deer forest o' Montrose, 
But lea*e the sweet romantic place 
Safe i' the keeping o' his Grace, 
-< Smoorin' the bardy wish to spier 
Whe^er 'twas coft wi' honest gear; 
Or gif some forebear, frae the croon 
Gat it as service fee, or boon. 

Noo, as "The Princess'* onward scuds 
To Balloch pier, thro* yonder woods 
That skirt the Lomond's western shore. 
Gleam stately mansions three or four. 
There's Arden, whaur Sanct Mungo's king 
Aside his civic cares may fling; 
Tho' ithers, aiblins, fast an' thick 
Unto his Majesty may stick, 
Like burs on auld ewes tOQzie backs, 
When afif his robes o' state lie taks. 
There's Auchinheglish to the south, 
Wi* Belretiro (names uncouth 
In rh)rme-distrackit Poef s mouth) 
An' Cameron House, on whilk the laird 
O' Bonhill cash nor taste has spared, — 
A' sheltered sae wi' rural charms, 
'Tis hard to think that onie harms 
Frae Sorrow wan, or swarthy Care, 
Should ever force an entrance there; 
And yet, I fear, like maist o' folks. 
Their owners hae their " bub\y '^ocVsJ' 
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Whause noisy gullers aft may start 
Some singing joy-bird frae the heart. 

Eastlans again let's turn our e'e, 
Whaur silvan clad " Mount Misery," 
Wi* Boutrich Castle on its side, 
Facin* the Lomond's waters wide, 
Reminds me that e'en Pleasure claims 
A lodgment neath unsavory names. 
Ay, sirs ! frae yon miskirsened " Mount," 
Hae welled, as frae a crystal fount, 
Pure rills o' heart-exulting joy 
To mony a Vale o' Leven boy. 
There in their seasons, ilka kind 
O' wilding fruits I'm tauld ye'U find. 
Nits, apples, rowans, hips, an' haws, 
Blackboyds that melt in younkers' maws. 
Like butter rows in bawtie's hause. 
Sae let " Mount Misery" frae this still 
Be ca'd " The Mount Delectable." 

Still eastlans let us cast our eye, 

Weel south the lake, whaur ance close by. 

The hauchty chiefs o' Lennox held 

A fortress Strang in days o' eld, 

(From which, mayhap, young Albany, 

James Stuart's vengeance had to fly, 

When grandsire, father, brithers tway, 

Had suffered on the headin' brae, 

And he alone of all his line, 

Was left to soothe his mothers pme\ 
Auld Balloch Castle's dimly seen, 
At least, 'tis sae to my puir een, 
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Sin' here, 'tween east an' western strands, 
Five wally miles the lake expands. 



^' 



Thus mused I, wi' my back to Balloch, 

Weel pleased as, doubtless, was Glenfalloch, 

The day that he saw to him come 

The rich Breadalbane earldom. 

When dunt! "The Princess" gied a knock. 

As tho' her keel had grazed a rock, 

While out I roared, "What's this o't noo?" 

An' stqytert as I had been fou^ 

Till this, amid a bizzen steer, 

" John, come awa, we're at the pier," 

Tho' to mysel' it me restored, 

I'm tauld I like a wuU-cat glowered, 

\ As, sprauchlin' up the^paddle stair. 
We lefTthe boat wi' muckle care, 
Sidlin' alang a narrow brod. 
That baudrons micht hae feared to tread. 
The Pier, fan at juist sic a pass 
As yon auld rickle up at Luss : 
Syne joined oursel's to ither folks 
Roun a bit douket o' a box, 
Whaur, thro' a twa-leafed slidin' wicket. 
Ilk ane gat their retumin' ticket. 
An' sune as a' had ta'en their places. 
They put the Fire Naig i' the traces, 

^- When, juist as, bang, the doors were ste^ket 
\ " Snort," to his wark himsel' he stre^ket, 
Scourin' awa' what he could blatter, 
Tho* scarce a heel heard 1 to daitter, 
Till porter's bawl—" KilpatncV ^XaXxo^ 

Awoke me frae my ruminaUoii. 
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Conclusion. 

A Poet-Preacher once, 'tis said, 
l^Tien Lomond and her isles lay spread 
Before his genius flashing eye, 
Loaded the pinions of a sigh. 
Soul-bom, with this impassioned cry — 
" O joy! should it to man be given 
That a Loch Lomond be in Heaven." 

Loch Lomond, Beauty's dautet bairn, 
Wha mak'st sic maister-spirits yearn, 
Ere yet they lea*e thy witching strand. 
To carry to "the better land" 
Th' impress o' thy simmery charms, 
Unskaith'd by surly Winter's harms. 
Ah Kow I labour to express 
The measure of thy loveliness, 
Which, in the garden of my heart. 
Hath taken root ne'er to depart — 
An Amaranthine Memory 
Of blessed moments spent wi' thee ! 
Lowne as the voice o' vesper psalm, 
It fills me with a holy calm ; 
Pure as the Moon's celestial beams. 
It sanctifies my midnight dreams; 
Sweet as the luscious scent of flowers. 
It breathes thro' all my waking hours ; 
And while my heart's life pulses play. 
Sail beek in Pleasure's warraest lay, 
The memory o' that Wee! Spent T>2c^< 

F 
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A MOONLIGHT SAIL ON LOCHLOMOND. 

1868. 

TwAS when the rosy month of June 

Had closed her latest day, 
And o'er the lift the silv*ry moon 

Held on her radiant way, 
That I, thanks to thy brawny arms, 

Macgregor, first did slake 
My glowing thirst for Nature's charms 

On Lomond's lovely lake. . 

Lowne was the nicht, the hour was ten, 

As our swift-winged boat, 
From foot of Lussie*s silvan glen 

Like fairy scallop shot; 
And as our sheeny course we bore 

North-east, the hill-locked sea; 
Be sure, tho* we but counted four, 

A merry band were we. 

Blythe Jenny of the mill was there, 

Bright as a noon-day beam. 
With winsome Kate, as sweet a fair 

As e'er bless'd lover's dream. 
Macgregor, of the oars, so strong, 

So generous, bold, and true. 
And he, who chants this simpVe ^o^^^ 
The gayest of the crevy. 
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High in the heavens, the Empress moon, 

From her cerulean throne, 
Dowered midnight with the blaze of noon, 

Till like an emerald shone 
Each islet on the azure breast 

Of Scotia's queen o' lakes. 
And Lussie's neat cots, on her west. 

Gleamed white as snowy flakes. 

Merrily, merrily, as away 

We darted from the shore, 
Sheenily, sheenily dropt the spray 

From off each gleamy oar. 
. Snowily, snowily shone our track 

CJ'er Lussie's bonnie bay, 
Lovingly, lovingly, looked we back 

As on our oars we lay. 

So calmly slept thy beauteous dell, 

Camstradden, bathed in light, 
There lacked, methought, but Philomel, 

To make Italian night; 
And floating through that holy calm, 

With scarce one leaf astir, / 

Methought I heard the vesper-psalm 

Of cottage worshipper. 

Now brightly shine Ben-Voirlich peaks. 

Draped with a silv'ry gloss. 
And northward far, lone, wandering streaks, 

Illume the dark Ben-Oss; 
While, as a southern sweep 'we takfc^ 

5ejzes our awe-struck ken, 
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The monarch-mountain of the lake, 
The swarth-browed, lordly, " Ben." 

Lustily, lustily as amain 

Macgregor plies the oar, 
Speedily, speedily still we gain 

On Lomond's eastern shore; 
Till with a joyous whooped " huzza," 

Each with a fair in hand. 
By Rowardennan's pine-girt bay. 

We leaped upon the strand. 

Hill and valley, fell and cony. 

Woody islet, lake and rill. 
Shimmer in a flood of glory. 

Till our souls with rapture thrill 
As we gaze upon the vision 

Soon, too soon, alas, to fade. 
Like his dreams of bliss Elysian, 

Who hath loved a jiltish maid. 

\ Speed we now to speel Ben-Lomond, 

When our scallop^eached had been. 
Feeling all that till death summoned 

Each to quit this mortal scene, — 
Still should memory's eye, as noon bright. 

Many joyous glances take 
Of that glorious sail by moonlight 

O'er Auld Scotia's royal lake. 
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SONG. 

BLYTHE JENNY THE MAID O' THE MILL. 

Air, Tarn Glen. 

I. 

Come ye wha wad settle the lawin, 

When Lucky Care hauns in her bill; 
Let's up yonder glen side, and ca' on 
Blythe Jenny the maid o* the mill. 
There joy like the sunshine o' morning 

A-chasing the mists frae the hill, 
Yell fin* aye the fair broo adorning 
O' Jenny the maid o* the mill. 

XL 

O sweet souns the clear silv'ry patter 
O' dear Lussie's wood-shaded rill; 
But sweeter the heart-gushing laughter 
O' Jenny the maid o' the mill. 

Yon blackbird 'twas liltin' sae mellow, 

When a' i' the woodlans was still, 

Thinks shame o' his ditty, puir fellow, 

Tore Jenny the maid o' the mill. 

III. 

Hoo pleasant when surly auld Winter 

Maks a' things look cauldrife an' dull, 
Comes young Spring wi' Simmer ahint her, 
Our bosoms wi' rapture to thrill : 
But pleasanter, sweetet, aui ^^^x«^ 
"When care our enp^menXs 'w^.^ ^'^'^-i 
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To meet thee, thou dowie heart cheerer, 
Blythe Jenny the maid o' the mill. 

IV. 

When auld daddie Adam the gard'ner, 

Gat Eden to prune an' to till, 
I trow ye he was but a learner 
Till Eve cam to sharpen his skill : 

An' tho' yon foul beast evil wrocht her, 

Guid maun hae outbalanced the ill 

Had she but the charms o' her dochter, 

Blythe Jenny the maid o' the mill. 

V. 

Our charmer's nae winnle-strae Donsy 
An ouk's gathered washin' wad kill; 
But througawn, braid-backet, an' sonsy, — ? 
Is Jenny the maid o' the mill ""^ 
Yet, sylph-like, to see Phoebus wauken. 

She'll speel ye Ben-Lomond at will, 
And oh, she's a playfu' bit maukin, 
Blythe Jenny the maid o' the milL 

VI. 

Let poets indulge in their ravins. 

Vain gawkies' toqm noddles to fill; 
Leeze me on thy wit an' thy haivins, 
Blythe Jenny the maid o' the milL 

May snell Poortith never win near thee, 

ThylEind, joyous nature to chill, 
jBut Plenty aye tend lYvee asi' ^«x >i\a^, 
Blythe Jenny tlae tnavd o' \)!afc xxv^ 
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TO JAMES SALMON, Esq., OF BROOM 

KNOWE, 

Author of "Gowodean, a Pastoral." 

I. 

Respected Sir, the ither nicht 
The Muse, frae afF a langsorae flicht, 

Flew to me, toil distressed. 
An' vow'd till cam enchantress Spring, 
The ne'er o' her wad flaflf a wing. 

But tak' her needfu* rest; 
Sae, as she seemed by-or'nar tired, 

T let her tak* her doze. 
Content, if ocht o* note transpired, 
Her elder sister. Prose, 
Should wauchlin, an' bauchlin. 

Upon my errand nn, 
Tho' seldom the beldam 
My turn had richtly dune. 

II. 

But, sir, my dawtie's blinkin e'en 
Were barely closed, till " Gowodean," 

Your " Gowodean" she heard. 
As echoed by the public press, 
Whilk, as a' poets maun confess, 

Wi' sang's but rarely stir'd; 
Nor mony days had o'er us gane. 

Till, still on kindness bent, 
The full gush o' yer pastoral sXxivcv, 

Ye to yer servant sent, 
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Syne shakin', plumes straikin'. 
The Muse sprang to the lift, 
^.~ Up-birlin', loud-skirlin*, 
To thank ye former gift 

III. 

Then, sir, in gashy lallans braid, 
Thanks for the compliment yeVe paid 

To our auld mither tongue, 
The whilk, it grieves my heart to say. 
Is mair a ferly ilka day, 

» 

To hear it tauk't or sung. 
But your rare gusty lallan feast. 

Despite the Saxon knife. 
Will fifty towmonts add, at least. 
To our dear Doric's life ; 
Sae nourish, an' cherish 

The Muse, my gifted frien*. 
For few be, that noo be, 
Hae sic a lo'esome queen. 

IV. 

O couthie Scotland, mither dear, » 
Thy eldren customs I revere. 

Leal heart, and hamely ways ; 
Thy rural beauties, merry ploys, 
Thy halesome fare an* fire-side joys, 

Hae pleased me a' my days. 
But 'bune a*, leeze me, mither kin'. 

On thy auld farrant crack, 
IVbile for ilk dastard son o' tYvime, 
Wha on it turns his back, 
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Diel tak' him, and mak' him 

A wall's lauchin' stock, 
That senseless an* menseless 

Wad his auld Minnie mock. 

V. 

I maun allow I lang was fleyed 
That Scotland's Doric Muse had died 

Wi' Robin at Dumfries; 
That Allan Ramsay's " Pate" had ta'en 
Our pastoral whussels ane by ane 
An' brak' them^iece by piece ; 
But auld Kilpatrick's bonnie braes, 

Muirs, straths, and meadows green, 
Bring back the charms o' bygane days 
In Salmon's "Gowodean"; — 
It fills me, it thrills me, 

Wi' pleasures rare an' Strang, 
To wander an* ponder 
O'er sic a rousin sang. 

VI. 

Sin* ere I for mysel' could think. 
My well-spring o' poetic drink 

Has been the Doric sang. 
An' while to peerless Robin Burns 
My glowing drouth instinctive turns, 

I ha'ena had for lang 
Sic waucht frae the Castalian fount 

As " Gowodean " provides ; 
Nor higher speelt Parnassus mo\raX 

Wi' ony modem guides. 
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It cheers me, it steers me 
Anew to string the l)rre; 

An' wars me, an' daurs me 
To sic poetic fire. 



VII. 

Wi' Lo'ebaim, Gowodean, an' Maud, 
An' " Bessie Sweet," I counsel haud, 

Hoo ills can best be borne; 
While for rogue Lawer Gripanthreep, 
An' gipsy Tam, puir silly sheep, 

I've little left but scorn. 
I grieve wi' Alice as she mourns 

The absence o' her lad. 
Rejoice when scaithless he returns. 
In "nick-o'-time" to wed. 
An' then, sir, the en', sir, 

Wi' joy gars lowp mysel'. 
As weel out, ye peal out 
A foursome bridal belL 

VIII. 

Noo auld Sanct Mungo, raise yer head, 
A poet's blawn his pastoral reed 

Into yer vera lug, 
Tho' Mungo lad, I muckle fear, 
Ye've swapt yer sheep for ither gear. 

An' tint baith crook an' dowg. 
Sae earnest huntin' after cash, 

By telegraph an' steam, 
Yer noddle ye but raie\y ia&\v, 
Wi' ony bardic tbeme. 
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The' certies, my part is 

To praise ye — ^no to blame; 
Sin' feed ye, an' deed ye, 

Ae poet I could name. 

IX. 

But noo, Broom Knowe, this lang harangue, 
Puir step-bairn, at the best, to sang, 

I maun draw to a close; 
Lest spurrin' Pegasus this way, 
In place o' nicherin' he should bray. 

An' land me into prose. 
Sae thanks ance mair for " Gowodean," 

And o', sir, dinna fail, 
The Muse to cuddle, mom' and e'en. 
For sic anither tale"; 
O fend her, and tend her, 

Wi' pure Castalian dews. 
For surely, a ferly, 
Is noo a pastoral Muse. 



Postscript. 

My compliments are yet to sen' 

To Broom Knowe's kindly mither hen, 

Forbye that Meg o' Megs, 
Dear chuckle mine, that I wad add, 
O her best love a hearty b\a\i^ 

Fu' earnestly she begs*, 
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Gude save yer offspring frae a' scaith 

On youth's joy-seeking stream, 
To mak* life's gloamin' for ye baith 
Sweet as a baby's dream. 
May plenty, fu' tenty, 

Yer cosy dwallm* theek^ 
An' lichten an* brichten 
Yer can tie ingle cheek. 




WINTER WEATHER. 

February, 1869. 

Last week, upon a blust'rie nicht, 

There met a cracky grey-beard core 
Roun' the fire e'n o* Sauners Wright, 

Wha'd winters seen abune four score- 
Yet i' the parish whaur his days 

Frae youth to age hae a' been spent, 
And whaur he's had his share o' waes, 

A haler auld man isna kent. 

Sauners for saxty years or mair 

Had been head gard'ner at " The Grot," 
An' noo his maister's son an' heir 
Had housed him in a cozie cot. 
The whaur ae nicht, as has been said, 

When boreal blasts out doors did rair, 
About his hearth a cracky sc\waA 
O cronies leal conveiied Nveie. 
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The weather for the bygane week 

Had taen an unca bruckle turn, 
And on the nicht o' whulk we speak, 
•^ In spate was river, loch, an burn ; 
Plash drave the sleet, rampaug*d the win', 

While doun the lum moan followed moan, 
But a' was winter proof within, 

An' free the gashy crack gaed on. 

"A wintry nicht," quo Johnnie Bell, 
Lang ostler at ** The Dowg an' Cat," 
But kept noo a machine hirasel', 

And a bit thrivin' trade had gat. 
" Sair winters noo," quo John, syne he 
Some story wad hae tauld fu' crouse. 
When, wi' youth's fire in his auld e'e, 
V Strack in the guidman o' the house. 



"Winters! I kenna what ye mean; 

Barren amaist o' frost an' snaw. 
They're no the winters I hae seen; 

Na trowthi they're no the thing ava. 
A rowt o^dn, a blash o' rain ; 

A touch o' frost at morn or e'en, 
But nocht akin, I'll say't again. 

To the rare winters I hae seen. 

" Whaur noo the miles o' bearin' ice 
Were ours when I was at the schule? 
The clear, sharp air that gied a spice 
To a' our outby splores at ^xA*^"^ 
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The icicles that frae the eaves 

Hung down as thick's my shackle bane? 
The volumes gran', whause pictured leaves 

We scanned on tree an' winnockpane? 

" Noo, waes my heart, thack rottin' showers 

The dibs for weeks hae keepit fou, 
Till beast and body out o' doors 

Leuk dow an' black's my hummilt coo : 
And oh the thrapple kittlin mist. 

Unlike the haTesome cranreuch grey 
We ance enjoyed, but breeds, I wist, 

A groozie get 'tween nicht an' day. 

" Whaur noo the croun-braid flakes o' snaw 
We used to see when I was young. 
Till hillside, plantain, cot, an' ha' 

Were a' wi' pearly drap'ries hung? 
And oh what frienly tulzies then 
Parish wi' parish did enjoy, 
*^ When callants, wi' the spunk o' men, 
^ In snaw-ba' wars fan rare employ. 

V " Nae dout we had our lying storms, 

An' highways aften choked wi' drift. 
That, joined to Poortith's keener harms, 

Puir bodies put to mony a shift 
But then our men were tneny ye'll min'. 

And charity was heart sincere; 
Nae watery sentimental whine. 

That spent its win' to Yvoaid'to %<t»x" 
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" Richt, Sauners," chirmt wee Dauvat Trout 

Wha o' the rhyme itch ance was fu', 
" Newpapers then were scant, nae ^out, 

An' 'Poets Corners' uncO few; 
But ance puir poet 'mang them fan 

A neuk whaurin to nurse his flame, 
Durst Poortith out his licht hae blawn 

Wi' a stray puflf o' local fame? ' 

" Or when the Poet's course o' life 

Wi' Folly whiles took thochtless turns, 
What critic wad hae drawn his knife, 

As noo, upon our darlin' Bums, 
In the fair East, a reverend spark, -^ 

In pulpit has been seen to dae. 
Nor feared on his unchristlike wark 

For showers o' bliss divine to pray? 

" Gude help, say I, the hapless flock 

That sic a ruthless shepherd tends, 
Wha on the reekin shambles block, 

Puir wanderin toops asunder rends,— 
To warn, forsooth, their silly peers. 

That should they straggle frae the fauld, 
Waur weirds than e'en the fleecin' shears 

May ^uze the craigs o' yoimg and auld.*' 

" Prime, Dauvat," Sauners grained reply, 
" But winter weather's noo the crack, 
Tho' heartless deeds, i' the gae by. 
Deserve jist sic a frienly w\iac\L\ 
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An' Boreas spittin' doun the lum 
His sleety venom fast's he dow, 

Micht strike the bauldest poet dumb, 
An' droun out e'en a laureate's lowe. 

" That minds me 'twas sic weather's this, 

And on a certain Hogmanay, 
When he that Britain's Laureate is, 

Grat forth a melancholious lay. 
Puir Alf, did'st beg, like us, for boon 

That nature wadna deign to gie, 
No, tho' thou'dst niffert for't thy croun, 

Wad she let Alfred croun the *T.' 

" Ah, neighbours ! istna rather hard 
We owre the fire maun courin' hing. 
When on the dinnlin' icy board 

We fain wad hear our armour ring, 
An' hech ! but ane grows sad to think, 
^ While cleanin' up a favourite stane, 
He aiblins ne'er may see his rink 
Dance roun* the royal * T' again, 

" Trowth ! auld's I am, I dinna ken 

But this incessant weet and blaw. 
May drive me to young Sandie Glen, 

My thrivin' oe', in Canada: 
For oh, the winters we get here 

Are like to ding me doitet clean. 
And sairly lack the hearty cheer 

O' the blythe winteis 1 Viae ^een. 
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"Yestreen as I saw Luna rise 

'Mang hosts o' twinkling stars sae bricht, 
I could hae sworn sic auguries 

Warned me to put my stanes to richt. 
But na, despite prognostics gien 

That ringing frost was ours at last, 
Juist see her there, the jiltish Queen, 

Wink, winkin' at us thro' the blast 

"Nor need our weather doctors mair 

Strive, while pet theories they expound, 
To gie us licht, sin' a' their lear 

But make the darkness mair profound. 
For me, IVe tint what litde skill 

I o' sic matters e'er possessed. 
An' maun resign my stubborn will 

To Him wha guides a' for the best." 



ANNIE: OR, THE FIRST BEREAVEMENT. 

August 17, 1869. 

'Tis one short year to-day, Annie, 

One changeful year to-day. 
Since first upon my bosom thou 

A beauteous nestling lay; 
And now, instead of doting o'er thee. 

As was my hope and trust. 
Heart-sobs and streaming eyes deplore thee, 

One week laid "dust to dusl" 
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Heaven lodged tbee in mj heait, Annie, 

The warm nest of m j heart. 
Whence blind love lejcHced to angnr 

Thoo woiild'st not socm depart; 
And ah ! how those delights sapenuJ, 

Swelling from Deity, 
That flood with bliss the breast maternal. 

Were mine, babe-bird, in thee. 

But ah! diere swoopt a kite, Annie, 

A fdl, remorseless kite. 
Fiercely swoopt, and bore my Urdie 

Far fh>m my aching sight. 
And now 'tis but in dreams I kiss thee, 

And strain thee to my breast. 
Yet, ever starting, wake to miss thee 

From out thy plundered nest 

Ay, 'tis one week to-day, Annie, 

One doleful week to-day, 
Since yon sable group of mourners 

Bore thee from me away. 
And while I dare not grieve as others, 

To whom no babes are left, . 
I feel, with crowds of weeping mothers. 

What 'tis to be bereft 

It seems but yestermom, Annie, 

But joyous yestermom, 
That I saw three sister budlets 

One slender twig adorn*, 
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And now, when with a mother's pleasures, 

I kiss sleep's balmy dew 
Each mora from off my floral treasures, 

I count, alas ! but two. 

Thou wert a budlet sweet, Annie, 

To me surpassing sweet. 
In whom peeped out fairest promise. 

Love's fondest hopes to meet 
Nor ever were those hopes affrighted 

With dread of coming scath. 
Till suddenly thou drooped, heart blighted, 

'Fore the keen frost of death. 

Autumn made thee mine own, Annie, 

Blithely made thee mine own. 
Nor would pain me even to whisper, 

He gave thee but in loan ; 
Yet when he claimed another garland 

From grosser flowers of earth, 
He culled thee too, for yonder far-land, 

And slew my household mirth. 

They bid me grieve no more, Annie, 

Friends bid me grieve no more. 
Well assured thou'rt with the happy. 

Where blights and griefs are o'er; 
But ah, where Nature's best affections 

Fall bleeding one by one. 
What need of Jesus-like perfections. 

To say "Thy will be done I" 
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Thou'st left a troublous scene, Annie — 

A perilous troubled scene, 
Where many baby-buds of promise 

Much better ne'er bad been. 
Then be my stricken heart the lighter, 

That "Death, with friendly care," 
Took Annie home ere sin could blight her, 

" And bade her blossom there." * 



BABY MARGARET. 

AN OW*RE TRUE TALE. 

Little baby Margaret, 

Hast followed her so soon. 
Who all but died to give thee birth, 
And left a desolated hearth, 
When yet her work-day life on earth. 

Had barely reached its noon? 

Sickly baby Margaret, 

Grief had that fountain dried. 
Which else, while it was thine to know 
Such perfect baby bliss below, 
Had with a rich maternal flow, 

Thy every want supplied. 

* Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care, 
The opening bud to heaven conveyed, 
And bade it blossom there. 

S. T. Coleridge. —(See Logaa's " Words of Comfort.") 
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Hapless baby Margaret, 

Two moons, or little more. 
Sufficed to course the sad, brief date, 
Permitted thee on earth to wait, 
Till Death, pale sorrow's grizzly mate. 

Thy mother from thee bore. 

Orphan baby Margaret, 

Thy father too had passed 
" The swellings of the Jordan dark," 
A passion-driven, woe-shatter'd bark, 
Ere yet thy feeble mortal spark. 

Had flickered out its last. 

Woe's me ! baby Margaret, 

Had I the heart to tell. 
What broke thy loving mother's heart. 
And drove thy sire with life to part. 
Bright blades from angels' sheaths might start. 

O'er such wrong-doings fell. 

But ah, no ! babe Margaret, 

For thy dear mother's sake. 
Whose memory wafts a sweet perfume 
From yonder land of fadeless bloom. 
The shroud from off such deeds of gloom, 

I may not, dare not take. 

Short-lived baby Margaret, 
October, sere and cold. 
Beheld thee draw thy tiaXsWyceaXJcv^ 
And February beckoned dea.Ocv, 
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Who laid thee all unwept beneath, 
" God's acre," — sacred mould. 

Friendless baby Margaret, 

Thou did'st not tarry long 
To test the needy hireling's care, 
Till "the Good Shepherd" sent to bear 
Thee to himself, 'mid bliss to fare 

His folded lambs among. 

Happy baby Margaret, 

Perchance, thy mother now. 
United to her " gone before," 
Strains thee unto her bosom's core. 
And, rapturous, rains a golden store 
Of kisses on thy brow. 

Fare-thee-well, babe Margaret, 
What tho' thou may'st have miss'd 

A little of our mundane joy, 

Thou'rt gone where pleasures never cloy, 

While legions here of ills annoy 
E'en the most highly bless'd. 



TO MY 

GOLDFINCH PEAT WHILE MOULTING. 

September, 1870. 

Poor Peat, and hath the annual woe. 
Which all thy tribes must utidei^o, 
O'ertaken thee again, 
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Just as old Autumn blithe receives 
From Ceres kind his rustling sheaves 
Of golden-tasseled grain? 

Mayhap (if thought has ever stirred 
Noddle of e'en a poet's bird) 

Thou thinkest, birdie mine, 
'Tis hard when human heart and voice. 
O'er heaps of garnered good rejoice, 

That suffering should be thine. 

But, granted thou hast somewhere caught 
The mystery-solving gift of thought; 

Or, would'st thou term it Reason? 
By thee 'twill then be understood, 
How all things happen as they should, 

And in their proper season. 

Thy master, Peat, believes 'tis so, 
But finds it ticklish work to know 

The how and why at times ; 
And though 'tis but a waste of skill 
Striving to soothe thy present ill 

By philosophic rhymes; 

Just think, had chill November's blight 
O'erta'en thee in this piteous plight. 

What could I to solace 
Or shield thee from the biting breath 
Of Frost, that red-eyed kite of death 

To all thy feathered lae^*^ , 
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Ah ! then, perchance thy plumeless form 
Had stiffened 'mid the freezing storm, 

When I my best had done; 
While still, to cheer my drooping Peat, 
Dart fostering beams of genial heat 

From yonder westering sun. 

Not yet in vain my daily care 
To cull thy yellow crested fare — 

A never-cloying treat — 
But 'neath a bleak November sky, 
Scanty or bootless the supply, 

For thee, my pretty Peat 

Ay, e'en of gaudy plumes bereft, 
And scarce one shq^nie feather left, 

Auld farrant looking pet; 
Though bald thy poll and bare thy neck. 
Nor fit my finger point to peck, 

To me thou'rt pretty yet. 

Crest-fallen thus, and woe-begone. 
My heart were hard as hardest stone. 

Did it not feel for thee, 
When, sparrow-like, thou mak'st essay. 
In sickly chirp, to start a lay 

Of pristine melody. 

Ah, me ! though from thy little cot 
Comes not the accustomed welcome note 
To daybreak, clear and sXiot^^\ 
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For summers twelve thy glossy bill 
Hath issued many a rousing rill 
Of roof-resounding song. 

Nor is't alone at summer's prime, 
My household Poet trills his rhyme ; 

Save when thus trouble-beat, 
Each season of the circling year 
Is charmed his melody to hear, 

So musical my Peat 

And, bird of patriarchal age, 
Here am I ready to engage. 

Were this thy trouble o'er. 
There's not in country or in town 
A goldfinch that will sing thee down — 

No, not in twenty sc€>re. 

Full oft when sad and travel-worn, 
Thou'st given me a blithe home-return. 

In heart-reviving strain; 
The while thy mistress would declare, 
** Guidmafiy sin^ ye hae left yer chair ^ 

That rascaPs whissVt nane'^ 

When I with Fortune would fall out. 
And deal her many a wordy clout. 

To stay th' unseemly quarrel, 
Or aid me with the dame to cope. 
And clutch the flying skirts of Hope, 

I join thy merry carol. 
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So cheer thee up, sick little friend, 
My care upon thee shall attend 

Till health restore thee quite, 
And thou from spar to spar dost hop, 
With outstretched wings and bristling top. 

To dare me to the fight 

Soon shall I see thee clad anew 
In glossy coat of various hue — 

Black, crimson, white, and yellow; 
And songful, cozie, trig, and warm, 
Thou'lt winter dare to'db thee harm. 

Light-hearted little fellow. 

But ah ! poor Peat, I have my fears. 
That now the gathering weight of years 

On thee begins to press. 
And that at each sure-paced return 
Of ills which must by thee be borne, 

Thou'rt fit to bear the less. 

Ah, well ! Affliction is a guest 

Which humankind, and bird, and beast. 

Alike must entertain ; 
And thus, though small my power to heal 
Thy woes, the more for thee I feel 

With sympathetic pain. 

Thy next door friend, the parroquet. 
Poor Polly Binnie sore beset 
By ills most melancYvoVy, 
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^E'en now lies streekit, stiff, and coM, 
And can no more defamers scold 
Who'd call him "dirty Polly." 

No more than thou can I foretell 
Which of us first shall bid farewell 

To suffering — thou or I ; 
But should I live to mourn thee dead, 
Twill shame me not to have it said, 

" *Twas with a tearful eye." 

Adieu, dear Peat, and courage still. 
We twain have baffled many an ill, 

And may do so for long — 
A goldfinch thou of some renown, 
And I, not quite unknown 'bout town. 

Partner with thee in song. 



LINES TO MR. ROBERT BROWN, BAKER, 
126 CUMBERIAND STREET, GLASGOW.* 

Suggested by a paragraph in the Glasgow Herald of Sept. i, 1870, 
Headed ** Honourable Conduct." 

Excuse me, honourable sir. 
But youVe created such a stir 
'Mongst traders in our city, 

• The above ** Honest Man," and sturdy soldier in the battle 
of life, died suddenly on the morning of Sabbath, November 27, 
1 87 1, aged sixty-two years; deeply lamented by an ever-widening 
circle of attached friends. Of him indeed it xtva.^ Ya&>i\:^\st ^"Wt^, — 
He was one of Nature's true nobility." 



ft 
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That, aa I chance to trade in rhyme, 
I think 'twould almost be a crime 
To miss you with a ditty. 

Newspaper paragraphs, you know, 
Are public property; and so 

You scarce can be offended 
When, to advance the public good, 
I seize one without more prelude — 

Yourself the theme intended. 

To pay our debts when justly due 
Is held, no doubt, by not a few, 

A sacred obligation ; 
But to discharge them a la Brown, 
There's more in country and in town 

Might lack the inclination. 

Fortune, though prone to play the jilt. 
Has doubtless many castles built 

For some who wait upon her; 
Yet, men the truest, oft we see. 
Left by her to chill penury. 

Bankrupt in all save honour. 

E'en so, good sir, I understand 
Th' ungracious hussy, haply bland. 

And kind when first you met her. 
Outside Prosperity's grand porch. 
Most needed, left you in the lurch, 

A sad but honest debloi. 
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What suffering, then, to sterling w<]|||by 
To be gazetted, and so forth, 

Despite Toil's best endeavour; 
While rascals that should rot in jail. 
Succeed the oftener that they fail 

More splendidly than ever. 

In your case, sir, 'twas soothly found ^ 

That four and sixpence in me pound 

Was no mean "composition;" 
But ah ! those fifteen shillings odd 
Lay on your conscience such a load, 

You groaned for manumission. 

And so you struggled, day and night, 
For seven long years, till — wondrous sight, 

Down went the twentieth shilling; 
Another proof, by honour shown. 
That creditors may have their own 

If debtors are but willing. 

Scarce one in twenty but had thought 
They from their creditors had bought 

Full quittance, placed as you were; 
And though 'mongst our commercial men 
A Brown does turn up now and then, 

I fear they're getting fewer. 

What! 2\\xiQ%\. fifteen hundred pounds^ 
And that, too, on no legal grounds. 
Paid for a conscience plaster \ 
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Leaving jourself, at honour's call, 
If not denuded of your all, 
Of little more the master ! 

" The more fool he," cries half the town, 
" To do himself so plaguy brown. 

And he, forsooth, a baker; 
Nor know, while scouthering his own bread, 
That he who best can cook his trade 

Is his own fortune maker." 

Or quoth the sceptic with a sneer. 
Caustic, and meant to be severe, 

" This fowl of your s. Sir Poet, 
Rarissima avis sure must be, 
Worth going fifty miles to see. 

If so be you could show it." 

But, sir, the noble and the true. 
Depend upon it, are with you, 

Detractors can't be many; 
Nay, now on second thoughts, I hope 
'Twas but the bungling of a trope. 

To hold there could be any. 

Less wonder, then, your conduct stirs 
Kind feelings *mongst your creditors, 

Who, without hesitation, 
** A handsome sum aside have set. 
To purchase testimonial fit. 

And mark their appiobatiotv " 
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Now, fare-you-well ; I shall not cravp 
Pardon for this my rhyming stave; 

For wherefore should I smother 
That which not makes your honour less ; 
Nor hurts my manhood to express; 

And so, your hand, my brother. 



EPISTLE TO MY RESPECTED FRIEND, JOHN 

TODD, ESQ., LONDON. 

{In Answer to a Letter Received,) 

part first. 
My Dear Sir, 
Twill be admitted, I suppose, 
That rhyming blades may mangle prose, 
Nor charged be with a graver crime 
Than pleasurably killing time; 
A vice to which, all more or less. 
If honest, must, I fear, confess. 
This granted, and I being jinglish, 
Address you in rhyme-footing English; 
Or, sooth to sing, in some hotch-potch 
Betwixt the English and the Scotch, 
Premising that I may not stick 
Long to the octosyllabic ; 
But as my Pegasus takes pleasure. 
So must I ride, " not tread, a measure." 

Now at a nice smooth-going canter 
Right onwards spinning, now instanter 
At this or that obstruction og\m^, 
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To take the leap still sidling, boggling; 
Hither, thither, madly bolting, 
Hapless rider (reader) jolting; 
Champing, stamping, ears up-pricking, 
Dancing, prancing, heels up-kicking. 
Yet knowing well, howe'er he treat me, 
Nought can avail him to unseat me ; 
For be he donkey, horse, or jennet, 
I keep the saddle — while I'm in it ! 
Thus posting a la Gilpin John, 
To your abode at Kennington, 
I, from the Swan, at Port-Dundas, 
Uproarious, not inglorious, pass. 

Imprimus^ then, I'm much your debtor 
► For your most welcome, friendly letter, 
Of date the twenty-sixth September, 
Which testifies you still remember, 
In sympathetic heart-re vealings, 
Both me and mine with kindly feelings. 
And yet, dear sir, experience taught us 
To conclude you had forgot us; 
Nor, as the world to wag is seen, 
Had that at all surprising been, 
Though with us many a weary hour 
Has passed since snow- drops were in flower, 
As they were to my joyous view, 
When last, good sir, I heard from you. 
But truce to vein semi-splenetic. 
With me akin to the pathetic, 
When, knows my reader to his ^rief, 
That he must draw his handVeie\v\^i, 
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Pucker his cheeks, and vent his nose, 
Or down the briny torrent flows. 

Ah ! sir, I most could weep for pity. 

To hear you had been in our city, 

And passed, although you did not know it. 

Within a stone-cast of the Poet 

Yet tyrant Time, the grim old fellow. 

More pressing than was e*er heard tell o', 

Allowed you not the Bard to call on, 

More than he were the basest scullion; 

Though e'en the gods^ as we are told, 

Were wondrous kind to such of old. 

Ay ! sir, you needs must pass the spot 

Where I for years have had my cot — 

Mine own belov'd, my fair Swan Lane — 

When, by a "Caledonian" train, 

From London you came rattling down 

To visit our most famous town. 

Which, by the way, despite "Auld Reekie," 

Aristocratic, gay, and cheekie. 

Bids fair ere long to rear her crest 

The proud Metropolis of the West 

O had some friendly spirit wight 

Your eye directed to your right. 

Just where your locomotive's funnel 

Emerged puff, pufiing from the tunnel 

This side your goal, you could not fail, 

Some paces distant from the rail, 

A view en passant to obtain 

Of classic Number One Swaa Laix^*, 

H 
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When, haply, you had risked the dudgeon 

Of niggard Time, the mean curmurdgeon ; 

(Or was't the train behind its time 

That robbed this luckless son of rh3mae ?) 

Nor grudged his golden store to spend, 

In part, upon a humble friend, 

Who, 'mid stolen glances at the clock. 

Cracking of biscuit and of joke, 

Sees springing from the priceless treasure 

Much food for mutual after pleasure. 

But 'tis proverbial, " Time and Tide 
Will not for mortal man abide,'* 
Though, if "Time Tables" tell whaf s true, 
I'm certain that at times they do. 
And for the proof need but refer 
To many a waiting passenger. 
That daily, hourly^ may be heard 
On railway platform scolding guard. 
But to my loss they failed you not. 
So you must run to catch the boat, 
(To catch the tide, mayhap, as well). 
Now loudly ringing the third bell, 
And taste an odoriferous smell. 
And live as in a fairy dream. 
While being tugged by giant steam 
A-down fair Clutha's limpid stream. 
(I sing especially of what's rolling 
Between our Broomielaw and Bowling; 
For was I of the Firth to sing, 
My song was quite anot\iet thm^.^ 
So I must round the futuie cast 
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For pleasures lost me by the past, 
Hopeful that when you next come north, 
You won't abide yon side the Forth, 
But do the utmost that you can 
To wait upon me at the Swan, 

F,S,— 

Our printer, sore for space perplext, 
Says, " On the war, vide our next,"* 
To which I venture to subjoin, 
(" Crushed out," you imp, 'tis but a line.) 
We human folks are well at home, 
With Peat, our goldfinch, like to come 
In safety through his moulting woes. 
As witness what I hear enclose, t 
And if you've heard it not already. 
My late wed kinsman's now a daddie ; 
While my loved sire, " the lone old man," 
Keeps battling life as well's he can; 
And, hale in body, head, and heart. 
Still acts the independent part. 
Which, at his years, full seventy-three. 
Is much, and praise enough from me. 

PART SECOND. 

My Dear Sir, — 

You had good reason to conclude 
That this fell Franco-German feud, 

• This Epistle originally appeared in iVve coVissosv^ qI ^C^as^^'s^ 
Newspaper, 
f "To my Goldfinch, Peat, wMle moxiVWtis, ^e^Xsw^oc^-* ^'^•V^- 
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Whose grim details we see outrun 
The fiery coursers of the sun, 
Much of my time was occupying 
In reading, thinking, praying, sighing 
O'er the wounded and the dead, 
By the dark reapers thickly spread^ 
Where'er Germania's troops advance 
O'er the ensanguined plains of France. 
In sooth, good sir, my reader kind 
(Poor I, you know, am all but blind), 
And faithful spouse, distressed, amazed, 
Protests in language quaintly phrased, 
"That she has grown clean doited, dazed 
Wi' readin' o*tj till in her sleep 
The slauchtered wi' her vigils keep, 
An' set her vera flesh to creep": 
But urged by nature's strong behests, 
Still reads she on, and still protests. 



O War/ Ill's hydra-headed sire, 
Curse of all curses the most dire. 
That still have dogged the heels of man 
Since first, of Sin the hideous spawn. 
Thou entered'st "Eden's bonnie yaird," 
And stung'st *^the lovers meetly pair'd," 
From whom the God-like tribes of earth. 
For weal or woe, deduce their birth; 
And, lodging in the human breast. 
Then guileless nor by ills oppressed, 
The seeds of many a gnawing guest ; 
And, lying Jipped, with bite atvd\v\5s, 
Thou'st ever been from that to t\i\s 
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Chief poisoner of connubial bliss. 
But not connubial bliss alone 
Thou poisonest ; from zone to zone, 
Wherever trace of man has been, 
'Mid savage or art-polished scene. 
Thy blood-dyed flag thou hast unfurled 
O'er this our God-made beauteous world. 
Throughout all ages, peoples, climes. 
Since Heaven beheld the first of crimes. 
By thy first champion foully done. 
And over the first murdered son 
Wept the first mother — thou hast won, 
Down to this white-haired age of ours, 
Dread trophies of thy devilish powers 
To bum, to devastate, and kill — 
Nay, by our scientific skill. 
We aid thee in the winning still 
Gems brighter than thou ere hast known 
To garnish thy hadean crown ; 
While thy mad votaries still advance, 
Blood-dripping, o'er "/« belle France,^' 
Land of the volatile and gay. 
Poor storm-rocked flower of chivalry. 
Heroic France; O woe's my heart 
For thee, beleaguered as thou art; 
All dust-besmeared and woe-bestead, 
With ruin, hanging by a thread, 
Ready to crush thy haughty head. 
I, though an alien to thee 
In all save human sympathy, 
Fee] \ieQn\y for thy slaugYvteiedi ^oxv's.. 
Widows, and orphaned ^tde oti^^', 
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Wailing fathers, mothers, daughters, 

Raining floods of bitter waters 

0*er the mangled, dead, and dying, 

On War's reeking shambles lying. 

To return, or nevermore, 

Or not hale as heretofore; 

Poor pensioners upon the State, — 

Full soon, mayhap, to prove ingrate. 

Rewarding thy spent blood and nerve 

With perfect liberty to starve. 

Harvests ruined, peasants mourning. 

Villages and hamlets burning; 

Cities battered, ramparts shaken. 

Strongholds leaguered, stormed, and taken; 

Pristine glory sullied, wounded; 

Paris by the foe surrounded — 

These, martial France, of all thy wars 

The foulest, are the burning scars 

Dealt through thy last crowned son of Mars. 

Tell us, thou dark " man of December," 
How doth it like thee to remember 
The weirdom of thy late September, 
When, hope-despairing, haggard, wan. 
Thou sent'st from the besieged Sedan 
Yon humble missive, offering 
Thine own imperial sword to bring 
To foot of Prussia's warrior King? 
Poor captive, whose inglorious fall 
From an exalted pinnacle 
Attracts an awe-struck woiVd's aisvax^, 
Irom TWlhelmshohe dost bacVwaxd ^ia 
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To thy gun-covered Tuilleries? 

In sleep, if sleep's refreshing dew 

Thine eyelids bless, dost thou review 

The glories of thy loved St. Cloud? 

Dost hear the wounded foemen's wails 

Within thy palace of Versailles? 

We grant that France beneath thy sway 

Had thriven in a material way, 

And, had'st thou but let well alone, 

Thou might'st have saved thy blood-bought throne. 

By virtue of thy statecraft rare, 

For thy young exile son and heir. 

But thou, not France, demurred to see 

An all-united Germany, 

And so, for Europe's sake thou must 

Rush forth the balance to adjust 

Of regal power. A glorious thought, 

With Solomonic wisdom fraught. 

Had it not o'er thy country brought, 

In carnage, misery, and debt, 

A swelling flood, unebbing yet. 

Which Europe shall not soon forget. 

But I forbear. That crownless brow 

Full sorely throbs with anguish now. 

And e'en thy uncle's ghost might blush 

So fall'n a monarch more to crush ; 

Though, while the angry Fates chastise thee. 

What mortal wight dare rhapsodise thee, 

Or, a la Swinburne, Swinburnise thee? 

Prussia, a British bard tYiMS s«v%^ — 
"War is a game at which no Vm^^ 
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Would play, were but their subjects wise.*' 

From which we venture to advise 

That thou should'st spare a stumbling foe, 

(If fairn, thou'st yet to teach him so) 

Though doubtless when thou drew'st the brand 

'Twas to defend dear Fatherland, 

And stem from hearth and home afar 

This tide of an unrighteous war. 

Yet stay, O stay, thy conquering hosts, 

And count what e'en thyself it costs. 

In hecatombs of maimed and slain, 

Each hard-won victory to gain. 

Proud Gaul hath proffered some amends; 

Come, strike hands with her and be friends; 

A Nation*s life's a sacred thing. 

And clemency becomes a king. 

Be truly great, nor more retard. 

By stipulating terms too hard, 

The glad return of weeping Peace; 

But give humanity release 

From suffering, and the olive branch 

A brave foe*s bleeding wounds to stanch. 

Britannia, birth-place of the free, 
And exile's home, a word with thee — 
Thou'rt neutral, which becomes thee well, 
In yonder scenes of carnage fell; 
Then say, peace- favoured "Isle of Beauty,*' 
Consists it with a Neutral's duty 
To wink at knaves transporting lots 
OfSniders, Enfields, CViassepols, 
To either party in the strife 
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Of nations twain for death or life? 
Ay, knaves, who than forego the chink 
Of foreign gold, would never shrink 
To listen to their country's cries, 
Heart-wrung, in dread war agonies. 
Thou sa/st thou^rt powerless to do aught 
As stand thy laws. Then why do not 
Thy statesmen these same laws adjust 
"To noose the villains?" Soon they must. 
For such base deeds, if no offence 
'Gainst Law, outrage plain common sense, 
A misdemeanor which no State 
Should stand accused of, small or great. 

Thus, my dear sir, you have evoked 
From a home Muse, not over-stocked 
In gifts poetic, dull or witty, 
A war, if not a warlike ditty; 
And sure am I you share my pity 
That earth's most highly polished nation 
Should have inspired one more oblation 
To lie unheeded on the shrine 
Of the o'erpetted " Famous Nine." 
Oh ! sir, 'tis no mere sentiment 
To which a school miss might give vent, 
To say my heart shows many a scar 
Of grief wounds from this horrid war; 
And that nor day nor night I cease 
To pray for an abiding peace. 
So while old England's not forgot, 
Nor Erin, England's canker spot, 
Come, pray with me, dear "bikViet ^coX.^ 
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That heaven may guard, with eye and hand. 

Our own dear little nook of land 

From War's hell-fashioned torch and brand. 



TO MASTER DANIEL DUN MCLEAN, GOVAN. 

With the Present of a Dog, op his Sixth Birthday, 
December 19th, 1870. 

Come hither, thou canterin' cowt o' a bairn, 

An' to thy advantage thou something may'st learn, 

For, Daunie, upon this thy saxt natal day, 

A Poet waits on thee his duty to pay. 

An', lest his puir hardship's bit present o* rhyme 

Fa' short o' thy liking at this gala time. 

He sends thee, forbye, 'neath that wrapper fu' snug, 

What's certain to please thee — a muckle white doug. 

A gentleman bowffie o' breedin' seems he. 
An' tho, I ken naething 'bout his pedigree. 
That noble expression o' nose, een, an' lugs. 
Should stamp him a genius 'mang wisest o' dougs. 
But what shall we ca' him? for certies, young sir. 
The doug that is nameless is nocht but a cur; 
An' hae what he likes, o' the cur he has nane, 
An' sae I hae kirsened him " Caesar McLean." 

Tis muckle for daffin' ; an' noo, gif we can, 
Let's tauk o' thy hame-comin', bonnie wee man. 
The lov'd o* thy daddie, as YjeeV v\vom «k^.^''3X.\i^, 
For ab I thy gane minnie paid deaiVy lox VJcva^. 
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But no ! to the chords of thy sensitive heart, 
We may not the sad tones of sorrow impart, 
Sin' o' the sair waes o' the mitherless wean, 
Thou ne'er hast felt onie, wee Daunie McLean. 

Thou'st ever been fondled, my cantie wee chap. 
In couthie, love-glintin' Prosperity's lap, 
An' thro' ilka change frae the babe to the boy, 
Hast beekt in the bud-opening sunlicht o' joy. 
A true woman's heart, wi' unwearying zeal, 
For sax years has laboured to compass thy weal, 
Sae, lovingly cling till, an' never gie pain 
To dear Auntie Maggie, wee Daunie McLean. 

In-doors, or abroad wi' thy cronies at play, 
Be tentie that kind Auntie's biddin' to dae; 
She took thee, an infant, close, close to her heart. 
And aye has done for thee a mitherly part. 
Already thou'st cost her a hantle o' care. 
And, aiblias, she's something yet on thee to wair; 
For, callan, thou hast a bit will o' thy ain, ^' 
And need'st carefu' guidin', wee Daunie M'Lean. 

Sunshine o' thy dwallin,' an' joy o' thy da', 
Niest summer to schule thou maun scamper awa'. 
An' settle doun bravely to read, write, an' count. 
An' learning's first ladder fu' manfully mount. 
Syne wi' a bauld heart and inquisitive eye. 
Like cousin Dan, aff to the college thou'lt hie, 
Whaur 'mang thy compeers, or I'm sairly mista'en, 
Thou'Jt tak' mony prizes, wee Daume ^Y«a.\:L. 
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God bless thee, an* spare thee, my clever wee man, 
In ilka "Reform" to be aye in the van; 
Still toiling and moiling to better thy class, 
Wi* soul-glowing zeal that few ithers surpass. 
In life's trying journey this muckle I've leam*d, 
An' wiser than I little mair hae discerned, — 
That frae us our fellows some good may obtain. 
Is manhood's true mission, wee Daunie M'Lean. 

In short, a* guid wishes in ane to combine. 
Be like thy brave father ; so shall the Divine 
Idea of what a true man ought to be, 
Attain to fruition, dear callan, in thee. 
So we 'bout thy future need harbour nae fears, 
For, still as kind heav'n gives thee increase o' years, 
*Tis certain as can be, thou'lt knuckle to nane 
In ocht that's unmanly, wee Daunie M*Lean. 



TO MY MUCH ESTEEMED FRIEND 
WILLIAM S. MALCOM, 

On the Death of Three of his Children within Eleven Months. 

" Thracian parents, at his birth. 
Mourn their babe with many a tear; 

But with undissembled mirth 
Place him breathless on his bier." 

— From the Latin of Vincent Bourne. Translated by Cowper. 

'TwAS thus, my William, of a race 
Known as " The Savages of Thrace," 

A classic poet sung : 
But we are Christians, and a birth 
Brings joy, while dole, o'er Vvom^ ^.i^^V^-axxJcv, 
Grim Death hath ever ^viiig». 
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And yet, I know not whether I 
Should weep wiih thee, or bid thee dry 

Those drops of grief profound, 
Which thou, with her who shares thy pain, 
Must needs in heart-warm torrents rain, 

On yonder little mound. 

God knows mine is no stoic^s heart, 
Impervious to Griefs biting dart. 

But oft I've sorely bled; 
And in young wedlock's blither years 
Have ate the bitter bread of tears, 

And mourned my infant dead. 

And yet the more of life I live, 
I find it little bliss can give 

Which ills do not destroy; 
Nay, feel that from those ills oft springs 
On ardent, dark-doubt beating wings. 

Most of our real joy. 

But, William, this will seem to thee 
A heartless, bald philosophy, 

Since, Christian though thou art. 
In whom Heav*n owns the better share, 
Thou'rt still a man, and, for rough wear, 

Hast but a woman's heart. 

Eleven fleeting months ago. 

Thy hearth a five-link band could show 

Of children, fresh and iaii \ 
But DOW, alsLsl thou see'st appeal. 
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Dim through the mist of many a tear, 
Three spirit faces there. 

The eldest of the joyous band • 
Was first to feel the chilly hand 

Of Death upon her laid; 
Nor shrank her young heart from the touch, 
Though 'Tina lov'd her parents much, 

And with them would have stayed. 

Wise past her years, and apt to learn, 
By Jesus taught she could discern 

She was but going home, 
Where father, mother, Mary too, 
Jessie, James, and baby Hugh, 

Would all be sure to come. 

Nor hast thou borne her to the dust 
Till bow thy head again thou must, 

For nought can Jessie save ; 
And so, in one sad wintry day. 
Two little coffins thou dost lay 

In thy first household grave. 

And ere a second spring renew 

Their grave-flowers, toddling baby Hugh 

Partakes their clammy nest; 
While, sweet howe'er these sleepers sleep. 
The firantic parents wail and weep. 

And grudge their babes their rest 

Ah ! yes ; the stricken YieaxX. VC^ ^e^^. 
However strong-winged ¥a\X\v xfta:^ c^^ar^^^ 
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Her path *twixt earth and heaven; 
For not the aids of Grace Divine 
Can always soothe such wounds as thine, 

So oft and rudely given. 

But well thou know'st how to secure 
A balm and panacea sure 

For all thy present ills ; 
Nor need I dwell upon a theme 
Which, fraught with future bliss supreme. 

Thy soul with rapture thrills. 

And yet, art thou not bless'd indeed, 
In having so much spotless seed 

Within "God's Acre" sown; 
To spring, thou know'st, to life again. 
Free from the canker and the stain 

Which sin might here have shown? 

Long may the prattlers spared thee still, 
Thy bosom with a pleasure fill. 

Which nought of ill may mar; 
Or, if in aught by grief entombed, * 
O be thy heart and home illumed 

By Bethlehem's sheeny star. 

Long may thy romping Mary's mirth 
Make glad thy prayer-guarded hearth 

With roof-resounding glee; 
And soon may ailing little James 
Resume with her his wonted garner, 
Blythe as a summer bee. 
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God spare thee to thy partner dear, 
And her to thee, full many a year, 

Leal as she aye hath been : 
And, linked in bonds of mutual love, 
O may ye frequent rise above 

This tenebrific scene. 

Adieu, my friend, thou wilt excuse 
The freedom which a homely muse 

Hath ta'en with thee and thine, 
Assured that, with an honest zeal, 
A strong desire for thy best weal 

Breathes through her every line. 



I 



NOVEMBER— A SKETCH. 
After the manner of the Old Masters. 

Blustering, sullen-brow'd November, 

Monarch Winter's eldest born. 
In his dark, storm-brewing chamber, 

Gruff Boreas twangs his horn. 
As thou rushest forth to rally 

The fell armies of thy sire. 
Till bemoan hill, plain, and valley, 

Th' onslaught of their savage ire. 

Jove, thine ally stirs him yonder. 
In the scowling north, to pour 
Earthwards his black troops ol \!a»xwdfts:. 
With a mundane sViaVLm^Toax. 
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Now his fiery scouts dart flashing, 
Then a heart's-blood crudling boom, 

And the billowy charge rolls crashing, 
As 'twere near "the crack of doom." 

iEol, with his gurly legions, 

Next thou ord'rest to the van; 
Till, o'er desolated regions, 

Weeps sad Flora, drear and wan : 
Till, amid the roar of battle. 

Drowning Pan's most piteous wail, 
Down thy bowmen Furies rattle. 

Whizzing showers of arrowy hail. 

Now, with half a world beleaguer 'd 

By thy boisterous warrior thralls. 
Comes a lull, when, re-envigor*d, 

Frost, from his cerulean halls, 
Hurls his grizzly bands assailing 

The strong citadel of life. 
Whose time-batter*d walls seem failing 

In the stem though silent strife. 

Woeful now thy fogs are keeping 

Mother Earth's late joyous breast. 
Till the ancient dame lies weeping 

Briny tear-drops, sore distress'd; 
Weeping on a cold, hard pallet, 

O'er a monstrous thing of light. 
Sadly puzzled what to call it, 

For "'tis neither day not m^t.'' 

1 
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But, though yonder orb, November, 

Peering through his prison bars. 
Fretful as a half-lit ember. 

Mourns the havoc of thy wars ; 
These slant beams, though weak, give token 

That shall wane grim Winter's sway, 
Until from his toils hath broken 

Phoebus' glorious realm of day. 

Ay ! though from our ills hybemal. 

Nought may now avail to screen. 
On the wings of breezes vernal. 

In her kirtled robe of green. 
Come there shall a gentle maiden. 

Tore whose charms, no ruffl'd wing, 
Flee the vassals, terror-laden. 

Of thy stormy sire and king. 

Then dark glen ^nd weird-like mountain, 

FloVrless mead and flockless hill, 
Leafless grove and voiceless fountain^ 

Songless bird and frozen rill. 
At that maiden's touch up-springing 

From their wintry cerements strong. 
Shall set Heav'n's blue arches ringing 

To their resurrection song. 



I 



Then shall golden-hair'd Aurora 
So her sheeny labours ply. 

Till each murky speck of sorrow 
Flee yon sorely txouU'd sV^\ 
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Till King Winter, tyrant hoary, 

From his icy palace drear, 
Grumbling sees a flush of glory 

Gild our now dull hemisphere. 

Then Silvanus, lately crooning 

In his hut a dirge of woe, 
Sharpen may his blade for pruning 

Many an overladen bough. 
Cometh Flora, fondly sowing 

Gentler seeds with tend*rest care. 
Then "her gleamy arms out-throwing, 

Scatters daisies everywhere." 

Then shall linnet, lark, and merle. 

Blithe of heart, again be heard, 
Joining with the simpler carol 

Of the bold-eyed winter bird. 
Then, as silv*ry slipper'd waters 

Dance to their own jocund strain, 
Laughing troops of Dian's daughters 

Seek their favourite haunts again. 

Chloris, then, with lov*d Philander, 

Shall have answer from the rocks 
To his piping, as they wander. 

Tending fond their bleating flocks. 
Yea, the ladies in the harem 

Of the Sultan Chanticleer, 
Shall have nothing then to scare them, 

With their lord so brisk oi cJaaet. 
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Thus, November, Nature's chorus 

Shall make yonder welkin ring, 
When, despite thy master o'er us, 

Reigneth beauteous Empress Spring. 
So depart nor longer bluster, 

Rouse December from his lair, 
Eke Janu'rius, and we'll muster 

Strength — ^if not to fight — to bear. 

Yet I love thee much, November, 

Wildly though thou stormest now. 
For I cannot but remember 

Mine own natal day bring*st thou. 
Then a friend — of friends the dearest — 

Planneth how she may aflford. 
When thou with that day appearest. 

To have dainties on my board. 

What though my career, November, 

Rough as thine hath often sped; 
This dear friend, this cozy chamber, 

" Heart within, and God overhead," 
Charge me to be mindful ever. 

When thou comest to distress. 
That from heaven's all gracious Giver 

Many comforts I possess. 

Hushing now my fretful rhyming 

Hark ! this bosom friend of mine ; 
Puflctual as railway timing, 
Cheerily me calls to dme. 
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And 'twere shame my thoughts should wander 

From so silv'ry-tongued a bell, 
So, thy slave, my fair commander, 

And, November, fare-thee-well. 



TO THE LAVEROCK. 

March 2, 1871. 

I HEAR thy matins clear and strong, 

But see thee not, brave singer; 
Yet, 'neath this morning shower of song 

O how I love to linger. 
Till, tremulous with sheer delight 

Of thy soul-stirring strain, 
I reck not that my mortal sight 

Cannot to thee attain. 

The cares of life — a clamorous band — 

Are hushed at thy glad singing; 
E'en penury, with ruthless hand. 

Not now my heart is wringing : 
Yea, of a host of ills beguiled, 

When caroled to by thee, 
I rest, as rests the fretful child, 

At mother's lullaby. 

Thy homely coat of speckled brown 
Shines with a dazzling glory. 

As from thy lowly nest upflown 
Thou tdVst the thriWm^ slox^ 
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Of one more resurrection mom 

To dear old mother earth, 
Who hails yoyng virgin Spring's return, 

In tones of jocund mirth. 

Bless thee, auld Scotia's Philomel; 

When Spring drives homeward reeling 
The rearguard troops of Winter fell, 

Thy clarion notes are pealing 
High o'er the desolated scene. 

Bidding us sons of men 
Go forth to meet young Summer's queen. 

On hillside, moor, and glen. 

Brave harbinger of sunny skies. 

The woodlands, sear and yellow. 
Thou fillest with a glad surprise; 

And, hark ! thy piping fellow. 
The merle, from his yet naked bough. 

In man-like whistle clear. 
Calls on each feathery throat below 

To swell the jubilant cheer. 

Thy ruby-lipped " companion meet," 

The bald-eyed, hardy gowan. 
Her showers of dewy kisses sweet 

On weaker buds bestowin'. 
Keeps whispering, " gentle sisters, wake 

From your long winter's rest, 
And, 'neath fresh blossoms, joyous make 

Our sad old molVief s\>x^2&\.'' 
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All things create, by voice or look, 

Welcome thy merry carol; 
The bleating lamb, the cawing rook, 

The woodmouse, and the squirrel; 
The daisy-dotted mead, the grove. 

The wayside, hill, and glen ; 
All — ^all in ecstasy approve 

Thy life-reviving strain. 

Thou'rt no self-seeking, sunny guest, 

That flies our board hybemal, 
Returning when 'tis choicely dressed 

With store of dainties vernal; 
But, like the ever faithful friend, 

In trouble as in weal. 
Our hardest winter fails to send, 

Thee from thy nor'lan' bieL 

Trill on, brave bird, thy song hath more 

True vigour to determine 
My soul above the clod to soar, 

Than many a parson's sermon. 
And dead as death itself must be 

Mine ear and heart for aye, 
Ere bootless thou dost trill for me 

Thy bUthesome roundelay. 



ON APPROACHING BLINDNESS. 

Part i. — midnight. 

O DOOMSMAN fell ! thou'st dogged toy 'v^'arj ^\K^'5k 
Through a long decade of sl\]L\ d^xVtlAXi^^^'as.'s.^ 
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And, keen of instinct as the sleuth-hound fierce, 

Who scents his destined victim from aiar, 

Thou still pursuest thy unerring path, 

And if some kinder Fate out-speed thee not, 

And hide me from thy clutch *mongst kindred dead, 

Thoult surely be abreast of me anon. 

And count another poor inhabitant 

Groping his way about thy cheerless realm. 

Slowly at first I marked thy dread approach, 
And, to assuage her grief whose virgin love. 
Despite th' assaults of many bitter blasts. 
Twined round me then, and still unyielding twines, 
With a far greener growth and firmer hold, 
Than clings the ivy to the blighted oak — 
I thought thee but the offspring of that gloom, 
Which, firom the glimmering dawn of Intellect, 
Hath more or less eclipsed the sparkling rays 
Of jocund mirth, congenial to my heart. 

Still fearing much the dread reality, 

I looked behind, and ever as I looked. 

Beheld with horror thy amending pace. 

Till now, alas ! thy black ungainly bulk 

Its broad'ning shadows flings across my path, 

Full soon to swallow up the lessening light 

Of soul-sustaining Hope, whose cheerful beams. 

What time a host of black misfortunes scowled. 

Refused to be eclipsed, and led me safe 

O'er many rugged paths to brighter scenes. 

But now, dark Follower, and iated ^ootl 
With Poverty conjoined my \ot to \i^, 
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How shall I name thee, O thou brooding fear? 
Thy blank existence, say, with what compare? 
Drear Isolation thou from Beauty's realm; 
Fell Palsier of the fluent tongue, by which 
The eye with eye, thence soul with soul communes : 
Or, doomed with thee and thy sad mate through life 
To grope my lone, uncomfortable way, 
I call thee Monarch of all human ills. 

I picture me at times a sad Recluse 

To some poor hamlet from the world retired. 

Yet with no misanthropic spleen inflamed 

Against his fellows, and with quite enough 

Of substance to supply his grosser wants; 

But in sweet interchange of nobler thoughts. 

And those amenities of social life 

So cheap of cost, yet priceless in their worth. 

And fitted so his rigorous state to soothe. 

He begs, poor soul, one morsel there in vain. 

Now as a Mendicant he creeps along. 

Feeble and old, with his four-footed friend. 

Who, with an eye to business, safely guides 

His doubtful steps to where the liberal dole, 

From friendly hand, makes both their hearts rejoice; 

Or, peradventure, as those sturdy days 

When begging was not criminal are gone. 

To *scape the gruflf official's sullen grasp. 

Who'd forthwith drag him 'fore yon civic bench, 

Gives home-spun ballads in exchange for bread. 

But, woe is me, poor soul, thou'it cau^X. ?u\.\afiX\ 
Aye, neck and heel entangled liopeVe^^'^ 
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Within the meshes of Parochial Law, 

That, will thee nil thee, taketh thee in charge; 

And so farewell to all thy wanderings now ! 

To Health, too. Freedom's eldest bom, farewell 1 

For now, poor vagabond, thou*rt prostrate laid 

On pallet hard, within ybn gloomy pile, 

0*er whose Hadean portals might be graved— 

" All hope abandon, ye who enter here." 

how my heart doth keenly sympathise 
With Penury's gaunt train in Workhouse pent. 
Soon to be launched on Lethe's dull, dark flood. 
From oflf the bleakest, roughest verge of life. 
'Twas there I to the dismal fear awoke 

That I was destined yet to be thy prey. 
And that, when wholly thine, I would return 
Forlorn and friendless to that drear abode. 
Soon to be hurried to a Pauper's grave, 
'Mid cold formalities and tearless eyes. 

Yet, passing wondrous, as it seemeth now. 
Can ever I forget 'twas even there, 
When sad as if on dead Avema's shore. 
Where rustling leaf, or whirring wing of bird 
With song melodious, was never heard, 

1 first that strange afflatus felt of song. 
Whose infant flutterings faint, and yet as sweet 
As zephyr laden with the breath of flowers. 
Revived my d)dng heart, and raised me up 
From grov'Uing in the dust of selfish woe. 

/ never knew from whence the xo^stjexY came — 
Mayhap from Heaven, mayYiap ixom l^\35sA\ 
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But ever as it sung, my stagnant blood 
Leapt into life, and, coursing through my veins. 
Tingled my heart-strings with a sacred joy. 
Still as it sung, Hope's heaven-directed beams 
Struck full the murky canopy overhead, 
Till through a chink in burst that glorious dawn 
Whose day returned me to the upper air, 
To long lost liberty, to friends, and home. 

But ah! dark theme of this my doleful song, 

I have a dread, an agonizing fear. 

That, when o'erta'en by thee, I'm doomed to lose 

Those precious boons for which I laboured so. 

With head and heart, through six long dreary years. 

Yet, cannot the kind God whose blessing crowned 

My then unhopeful labours with success. 

And who, since then, hath raised me many friends, 

Forefend this evil, or bring perfect day 

From out the midnight of my threatening gloom? 

Part ii. — daybreak. 

Ay, 'tis not always thus thou loom'st on me, 
Dark Destiny, than Death more cruel far; 
For Death sets free the Jesus-ransomed soul 
To soar through realms of everlasting day. 
Which here thou'dst captive hold in momless night 
But Hope, bless'd Hope, my life-long bosom friend. 
Though sickly grown through watching o'er my weal, 
Retrims her lamp, and shoots its mystic beams 
Full on thy swarthy brow, and, so illum'd. 
Thou losest much of thy lepulswe xea&tu 
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Lit thus, Dark Follower, I fancy oft. 
The object of some generous patron's care, 
Far from the clamorous din of city life. 
In his lov'd native village snugly housed 
'Mid rural freshness and untainted air. 
And not alone — a Matron's at his side. 
Whose comely face reminds me of a friend. 
To whom if she in kindness be akin, 
Blithe to anticipate his ev'ry want, • 
She'll tend his frailty with unflagging zeal. 

Close by the margin of a prattling brook, 
Coy banthng ot the hills, which to the scene 
A pleasing background form, the cottage stands; 
Nor, thanks to kindly neighbours, do we miss 
The garden trim, with modest wealth of flowers. 
There in an arbour framed by friendship's hands, 
Soon as Aurora opes her purple gates. 
He lifts his pensive forehead to the skies. 
And wafts a matin to his Maker kind, 
In grateful adoration of his care. 

Nor lack we here the rural melody 
Of cackling hen and clarion-twanging cock; 
Nor have they e'er — e'en though he has been 'dowered 
With Poet's ear to harmony attuned, 
And simple folks has pleased with simple songs — 
With scream discordant, or at mom or eve. 
His fancied good to ill substantial turned. 
No heart has he to curse poor chanticleer, 
Nor e'en in dreams would he have ills betide 
The feath'ry minstrel ir om l\ve twvVX^^^ ^o^* 

♦ Beattie's M'mstreV, -BooVl., ^X^xaa. ^^. 
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And hark ! from yonder outhouse near his cot, 

Yet not so near that it offensive proves, 

The kindly grunt of mother sow is heard, 

With squeak harmonious from her healthy brood; 

And lo, around their clean straw littered sty. 

As I've seen school-boys play at hare and hound, 

They fly careering in exuberant glee, 

While in the midst, demure, dame sow looks on, 

(Have mercy critics, spare my bacon, do !) 

Shakes her sagacious head, and grunts reproof. 

But hark again, from yon neat edifice. 
White-washed, with arching garret overhead, 
Come forth far other and far gentler sounds. 
It is, it is his Highland Donald's neigh, 
Who from a comfortable stall blithe sees 
The dawn's approach, and cocks his ears to catch 
The well known music of his master's tread ; 
While pet ewe Maggie and her lamb, hard by 
In neighbouring crib, responsive bleat, and sniff 
The clov'ry breathings of the summer morn. 

Ah, Donald, with thy master in the gig, 
And comely mistress with the reins in hand, 
Who, though she never need crack whip o'er thee. 
Can drive, I trow, with e'en the crackest whip — 
Thou'rt full of equine fire, as if thou had'st 
The Muses Nine behind thy whisking tail 
But with the master mounted, and alone, 
Intent upon a round of friendly calls. 
Slow paced, yet dignified, thou tio\.\^sX 2X0x1^^ 
And scathless wilt return him Yioiae aX. ^*^x^ 
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Now, with a privilege allowed to few 
Save the pert singing tribe, I enter 'neath 
The sacred roof-tree of the peaceful home. 
Here neatness, wed to modest elegance, 
Bespeaks the presence of a cultured mind. 
Though pictures charm no more his mortal sight. 
Nor these fern plants refresh him with their green. 
Nor those geraniums with their crimson glow, 
He loveth much the beautiful to own, 
And has them mirrored on his inner eye. 

But ah, my kinsman, thy most precious stores. 
Part thine own hoardings, part the gifts of friends. 
Peep out through yonder panes in lettered rows, 
The lov'd companions of far brighter days. 
And soothers sweet of sore affliction now ! 
'Tis here thy spouse a help-meet proves indeed. 
For while thou in thine easy chair reclin'st. 
If not with busy needle at her seam. 
She reads for thee whatever thy fancy prompts. 
Or thine own thoughts to thy dictation pens. 

Enraptured now, thou lists to David's lyre; 
Speaks now the Man of Sorrows with thy soul; 
Now History instructs and charms thine ear; 
Or Travel tells of wonders new and old; 
The lively Essay now, or smart Review, 
Tickles thy humour, or provokes thy bile. 
But Poesy, dear maid, attracts thee most. 
And chiefly when she dons the Scottish garb; 
Then revell'st thou 'mongst antique ballad lore, 
And, chuckling, rub'st thy paims *m\i^^3[\?j ^^^. 
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Utorary ease and rural peace, 

With smallest competence of earthly good, 
How have I laboured through these many years. 
By stony difficulties sore beset, 
To call ye mine, yet laboured, yearned in vain ! 
No, not in vain! Joy's heaven-lit beams, old Friend, 
Streaming but now athwart thy placid face, 
Rebuke my moans and beckon my advance; 
So, with mine eye upon the charmed goal, 

1 forward press, and leave the rest to Heaven. 

Part iii.-t-sunlight. 

'Tis Summer's prime, and from thy cottage door 

I see thy faithful spouse conduct thee forth ; 

For though nor summer skies, fields, woods, nor flowers. 

Shall gladden more those sightless orbs of thine, 

Thou lov'st to feel the kiss of summer breeze, 

As those in thy condition only can ; 

To hear the voice of water, song of bird, — 

Yea all in rural Nature's tuneful choir; 

Or, sweeter still, to stroke with fondling hand 

The flower-crowned head of youthful innocence. 

Now thou'rt surrounded by a merry group 
Of rustic friends— old, middle-aged, and some 
Whose tingling laughter-peals bespeak their years. 
And sun thy honest face with radiant smiles; 
For, dark howe'er the outward world to thee, 
There lies a world peculiarly thine own 
(A little world, mayhap, but still a tjotV^^ 
iVitbin thy breast, where thou aitbaXici^^m^NS^'* 
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Shed by the mellowing beams of peace and love — 
Peace with thy God, and love to human kind. 
Now tinkles May glad Summer's matin chimes, 
And as thou lov'st the halcyon da)rs of yore, 
When round the May-pole blithesome maidens danc't 
And as thy simple friends expectant seem 
Of promised May-day madrigal from thee, 
'Neath yonder shady beech we'll sit us down. 
And this clear brook thy Helicon shall be ; 
Thy staflf thy Pegasus, thy spouse thy Muse, 
And that sheep-hillock thy Parnassus mount, — 
Then strike, blind minstrel, strike the Doric lyre. 

A MAY-DAY MADRIGAL. 

Come, Spirit of Song, 'on thy pinions of light, 
From realms of the sinless, with love in thy train ; 

And, shedding thy beams on the soul's inner sight, 
O aid me to welcome blithe summer again. 

Ah ! romping gipsy, art thou there, 

And still the fairest of the fair. 

As when I used, in school-boy pride, 

To claim thee for my bonnie bride. 

Sure immortality is thine. 

Dear May, and all thy charms divine ; 

Nor time, nor change hath wrought, I trow. 

One wrinkle on thy sunny brow. 

And though with me eild's gloamin' haze 
Eclipsed hath youth's meridian blaze. 
And stiffening limbs, and nerves unstrung. 
Tell me that I'm no longer young; 
One whisper that thon'Tl dia.mn^ xa^-, 
One glance from thy \\te-?^a^>Kvxi^ e^^. 
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Then dances joy my veins along, 
Till gushes forth my heart in song. 

So never fear thee, Madcap May, 
I jfrolic shall with thee to-day, 
Nor miss one pleasure thou mad'st mine 
In the dear days of " Auld Lang Syne." 
Nay, with a more entrancing joy 
Than ever fired the rambling boy. 
E'en now, 'mid Eild's harassing harms, 
I dote upon thy peerless charms. 

Then let us haste, queen of my heart. 
Far from the city's bustling mart, 
The turmoil and the din of trade. 
To yonder quiet bosky glade. 
Where long thy elder sister, Spring, 
Hath for thy weal been labouring, 
And twined a wreath of gayest flowers 
To crown thee 'neath her greenest bowers. 

Yet oft thou'st stirred this heart to song 
When 'mid the city's roaring throng, 
Where thrives, by many a ruthless plan, 
"Man's inhumanity to man." 
But there, e'en when thou look'st thy best, 
Thou com'st and go'st a sickly guest, 
While rustic urchins thee possess 
In all thy native loveliness. 

Before, behind, on eithei Yvaudi^ 
Thou*st but to wave thy mzaxd -^^xA^ 
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And in their thousand tinted dyes, 
Gay troops of floral beauties rise. 
The calm aerial arch on high, 
Borrows the lustre of thine eye. 
While far below earth's pulses dance 
For very joy o*er thy advance. 

The silv'ry tinkle of the rills, 
The bleet of lambkins. on the hills. 
The low of cattle, neigh of steeds. 
Blithe browsing on the verdant meads ; 
The hare with leverets on the lea, 
The conies frisking amorously, — 
All these, dear May, combine to swell 
Thy joyous birthday madrigal. 

Thy mother nature's feath'ry throngs, 

Hail thee, or in ecstatic songs. 

Or busily in loving pairs, 

Attend to fond connubial cares. 

The whispering of the cheerful breeze 

Caressing soft the leafy trees : 

The bees hum-humming 'mongst the flowers, 

The insects of not many hours, — 

All, all, dear May, in jubilant cheer. 

Thy Godsent presence welcome here. 

Then swell, O man, creation's choir. 
Nor let that grand -^olian lyre, 
Thy heart, feel only passion's fire 
Upon its chords, in buTnin^ seaJik, 
Whose slightest contact woiV^xJo. ^^^^ 
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O let a balmy breeze of love 
To all on earth, and God above, 
With adoration on its wings, 
Fresh'ning the longer that it sings, 
Attune thy lyre of many strings! 



FOOTPRINTS. 

Reader, if thou ere hast suffered 

From Adversit/s wild blast, 
And comput'st thy present blessings 

By the hardships of the past; 
Thou ma/st learn how perseverance 

Can attain to objects high. 
If thou scan'st these lowly footprints 

With a charitable eye. 

Footprints of a victim flying 

Viper Drink's envenomed sting. 
To an antidote ne'er failing, — 

" Touch not the accursed thing" : — 
From a boastful self-reliance, 

Braving Ruin's marshy road. 
To a simple Faith's firm footing, 

And an humble trust in God. 

Footprints of a toilsome journey 
From Averna's noisome plains. 

To midway the breezy \\p\acv\.^^. 
Skirting Pleasure's i\e\i dcycaacovsi' 
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From the chill hybemal rigour 
Of the Poorhouse sullen gloom, 

To the warm and cheerful sunlight 
Of a love illumined home. 

Footprints of an earnest wrestle 

With the toils of thrawart Fate, 
Conning still the Poet's watchword — 

" Learn to labour and to wait": — 
From the spirit-crushing bondage 

Of a Pauper's wretched lot, 
To a daily brightening prospect 

Of a cozie rural cot. 

Footprints of a careless thinker, 

As he pauses to explore. 
Round the base of useful knowledge. 

Gathering sweets unknown before : — 
From the morals-tainting Novel, 

Trashy at the best, and crude. 
To the mind-expanding volume. 

And a scorn for grosser food. 

Footprints of a Rhymer's numbers. 
Hobbling round his own distress, 

Dreading much to face the presence 
Of that lynx-eyed Judge, the " Press" :- 

From the scraggy wilds of dogg'rel. 
Crack-brained, floundering, and lame, 

To a modest place in " Letters," 
And a niche in \oca\ iarci^. 
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Say, now, thou all knowing Future, 

Asks this Servitor of Rhyme, 
Will these Footprints be instructive, 

On the tell-tale sands of Time? 
Will they e'er encourage any 

Hopeless ones to struggle on? 
Or, with nought of good accomplished, 

Pass unnoticed and unknown? 

Secret keeper, thou art silent. 

And 'tis well it should be so, 
Or, thou might'st unroll before us 

What we could not bear to know. 
Then to Him whose righteous fiat 

Setteth things mundane to rest. 
We commit these lowly Footprints, 

To be used as seemeth best. 



SONG— MY HOLIDAY SUIT. 

AAK—''Myguid coato' blue" 

'TwAS simmer, and Nature, kind mither 'bune ony, 
Re-clad had the woodlands, howms, valleys, an' braes, 

When something within me 'gan whisper " puir Johnnie, 

It's lang sin' thou donned thee a new suit o' claes;" 

But, thanks to a princely son o' the clan Gillian, 

Whause modesty keeps me frae namin' him oot, 

Noo wi' the blythe laverock joy paeans I'm trillin', 

A poet in bonnie grey holiday s\\\\.. 
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Tho' poortith could ne'er mak* o' me a time-server, 
^ Glib-tongued at the swagpin' o' blessings for meal, 
My gratitude prays noo wi' heart-tinglin' fervour, 
Gude bless the kind patron wha's clad me sae weel : 
An* thanks to the tailor wha made my new cleedin'. 
The king o* his craft he, and honest to boot. 
Sin' that kent as "cabbage" 'mang folks o' ill-breedin', 
Cam' hame i' the breeks o' my holiday suit 

I'm certain there's no in the Barony parish 
Ane mair in the style than my hardship is noo, 
An' yet I maun own I did fin' unco queerish, 
When first on my holiday buskins I drew : 
I maist could hae grat for my roomy auld dudgels, 
To see them despised, in my tichts gart me wince, 
But Meg and the bowl-wife hae taen up the cudgels. 
And made me a martyr fo Fashion for ance. 

Sae stylish a coat to my notion looks saucy, 
A cut-awa' square-tail, an' full in the breast, 
Unlike my auld servant, whase braid wings sae gaucy, 
Droopt o'er my lean hurdies sax inches at least : 
'- An' Stitchum, what think ye, sirs, hinted as muckle, 
As mine was a back something fashious to fit, 
But, heth ! oor guidwife will for that to him buckle. 
An' soundly tongue-thrash him, the impudent chit 

In waistcoat sae priggish, close-fittin' an' genty, 
A collarless choker, I'm scarcely at hame. 
An' miss my auld frien' that, wi' runkles in plenty, 
Sae kindly for years happit wed m>j c\\m%^^xsi^\ 
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An' then, sirs, my tichts — od I'm fley'd in a weeock 
They'll shave me aSTlean as wad razor a leek, 
While my wapin* auld pair had on ilk leg a knee-pock. 
Might held what potatoes wad dune me a week.^^ 

Yet she wha should ken best, in lovin' palaver. 
Insists that I ne'er looked sae trig a' my days. 
An' that I may brawly noo cock up my beaver 
*Mang aristocrats, in my holiday greys : 
Forbye a* the gentles will noo patronise me. 
An' count themselves honoured — what think ye o' that? 
Till, trowth, it some day needna muckle surprise me, 
To see our ain Provost lift to me his hat. 

Then what need I hanker 'bout auld-farrant notions, 
Sin' poets chief leaders should be o' their times ; 
I'se e*en tak my place and increase my devotions 
To Friendship and Peggie, Muse she o' my rhymes : 
An' still, as wi' simmer, by burnside or dingle, 
I blythely gie voice to my dear Doric lute, 
Wi' gratefu* pulsations this bosom sail tingle 
In praise o' my frien* an' my holiday suit 



THE MIDDIN'S ON FIRE. 

A SONG OF FACTS. 

Dedicated to the Not-over-sensitive in the Olfactory Nerves. 

Hae ye never heard tell 

O' a middin on fire? 
Hae ye never fan sni^W. 

O' a middin on fae"^ 
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^ 



Then steek up mouth and nose, 
Till my ditty I close, 
For the theme I propose 
Is a midden on fire. 

O, flee for our Dan, wean, 

The middin's on fire ; 
We're ruined in Swan Lane, 

The middin's on fire; 
What on earth's to be dune, 
We'll blaw up to the mune. 
For the police rin, rin, 

The middin's on fire. 

Gude kens we'd nae need o' 

A midden on fire; 
But caller air 'stead o' 

A middin on fire; 
Tholed we Laidlaw's thick smoke. 
Till, our patience to choke, 
Cam' this finishin' stroke — 

The middin on fire. 

Was't the auld drucken snab 

Set the middin on fire? 
Or yon lingle-tailed drab 

Set the middin on fire? 
Was it ne'er-dae-weel Ned ? 
Or yon howtherin jade 
Wi' her dirty caff bed, 

Set the middin on ^le*^ 
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Was it dead dowgs or cats 

Set the middin on fire? 
Bottles, bauchels, auld hats 

Set the middin on fire? 
Was't petroleum oil, 
Hid by Fenians vile 
To blaw up our toun's jail, 

Set the middin on fire? 

O the stink and the reek 

O' the middin on fire; 
Od, Vm clean bockin sick 

Wi' the middin on fire; 
It's been smeekin' for days, 
Fumigatin' our claes, — 
O Gude pity the fleas 

Noo the middin's on fire. 

Sanct Mungo's head Warden, 

The middin's on fire ; 
Wad'st like if at Arden 

Thy middin took fire? 
Wi' great honours thou'rt dicht. 
But thy valour, Sir Knicht, 
Wad, I fear me, tak' flicht 

Tore a middin on fire. 

Ye chiefs sanatory. 

The middin's on fire; 
Why dinna ye hurry, 

The middin's on ^it\ 
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Owre the whence, ye will fret, 
Comes our fleesome death-rate; 
Come here and ye'U see't — 
A midden on fire. 

Ye Justice o' Peace men, 
The middin*s on fire ; 
Ye nosey policemen. 

The middin's on fire ; 
'Fore yer fine-fleecin' court. 
Fie, gar some suffer for't. 
For, heth, its nae sport, 
A middin on fire. 

Voos our Poet he'll flit, 

Noo the middin's on fire; 
For what Muses wad sit 

Near a middin on fire? 
They'll be afF at the trot 
Frae this scunnersome spot, 
To some sweet rural cot, 
Whaur nae middin taks fire. 

Noo I*ve ended my ditty — 
The middin's on fire ; 

And mair is the pity 
That to my bit lyre 

I had ever to sing 

Sic a nettlesome spring, 
•*^ But whatTumph wadna fling 
At a middin on ia e. 
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PROLOGUE. 

Spoken by the author at a Benefit Concert m behalf of the 
Poor Children of the Cowcaddens District, on the evening of 
Tuesday, 24th January, 1871. 

No lures theatric bring we here to-night 

To catch applause. Not that we think it right, 

With thong vituperative to abuse 

The tragic, or the mirth-provoking Muse, 

When we, or weep with Lear his trials o'er, 

Or laugh with FalstafF till our sides are sore ; 

Convinced that — an old adage to employ — 

All work, no play, makes Jack a dullish boy. 

And that, well catered for, the modem stage 

Instead of hurting, benefits our age. 

But, with our limping Prologue to proceed : — 

'Tis for the young we fain this night would plead ; 

Not the sweet budlets of the parent stem 

Tended so lovingly. No, not for them; 

But for the hapless twigs of penury, 

Full rudely lopped from off some parent tree. 

Mayhap unworthy or of branch or fruit. 

To be death-trodden soon 'neath Misery's foot; 

Or, by the prowling harpies of our time. 

Grafted into the Upas tree of crime. 

For such we plead, and, parents here to-night, 
Your's is the part to aid us with your mite. 
So that these ill-fed wanderets laac^ fe€^ 
The pleasures of one comfortable icva^^.. 
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What time church bells their matins chime abroad, 
And ye go forth, anon, to worship God. 
Nor shall we fail, within their minds to sow 
Such precious seed as, owned of heaven, shall grow 
A glorious fruitage, which bright angel bands, 
May yet ingather with joy-trembling hands. 

Such is an outline of our simple plan ; 
And though 'tis little that our utmost can 
To wrest such trophies from our social sin. 
We're anxious all that little to begin. 
Give us your help, then, ye who can afford 
A trifle to sustain our breakfast board. 
Nor leave this district of our city vast 
With Arabs, starving 'mid the wintry blast, 
While they of yonder vennels, wynds, and slums, 
Are fed, thank God, on bounty's dainty crumbs! 

Ask ye our status who your aid thus claim? 
Not one of us puts esquire to his name — 
Our highest boast, who would have others fed, 
Ourselves by honest sweat earn honest bread. 
Yet, rest assured, true friends of public good, 
There's not a member of the brotherhood 
To which it is our glory to belong. 
But has the cause for which I plead with strong, 
Warm interest centered in his heart of hearts, 
And eager all to do their several parts. 

So thanking each and all — the ladies dear 
Especially — for their cVieeim^ ^xe?»^Tv.cfc\vs:t^*, 
From which we augur tlaat out ca.u^^ ^*r^ ^cax^ 
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A liberal quantum of their fostering care ; 
And, since no social sore can long withstand 
The healing touch of woman's gentle hand; 
Strong in the faith which mountains can remove, 
Enter we now ou what our hearts approve. 
Craving your kind assistance once again. 
And sure we are 'twill not be craved in vain. 



THE BEGGAR WEAN. 

ANITHER OWRE TRUE TALE. 

Close by the cozie ingle cheek, 

Ae blashy winter nicht, 
I, unyok'd frae my daily toils, 
^ Wa^planted snug an' ticht. 
Our bairns were daffin' thro'' the house, 

Unscath'd by care or pain. 
When there cam' chitterin' to the door, 

A puir wee beggar wean. 

Sleet theekit were her tauted locks, 

That kent nae mither's'care; 
Her shilpit cheeks were ashy pale, 

Her slender arms were bare; 
Her clacs, if worthy o' the name. 

Were dreepin' wi' the weet; 
Her sair-spent legs were stockingless. 

An' Slae wi' cauld Viet feeX, 
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Our guidwife bade her come in ower, 

An' placed her by the fire ; 
Supplied her wants wi' halesome fare, 

Till her wee heart's desire; 
Syne, when her cravings were allayed, 

An' bits o' duddies dried. 
To a* our kindly questionings, 

Sadly she thus replied : — 

" My faither'spen's his pay on drink. 
Whene'er he gets a job, 
An' licks my mither an' mysel. 
An' my wee brither Bob. 
V The ither nicht, when staucherin' fou. 
He fell an' brack his leg ; 
And as there's naething in the hoose. 
They've sent me oot tae beg. 

" My mither lang was guid tae me, 
An' let me oot tae play, 
But this while back she's tint a' heart. 
An' tane tae drinkin' tae. 
_ . She whyles gets stripit sarks tae mak'. 
Or hanks o' yarntae reel. 
But wayres the maist o't aye on drink. 
An' gars me beg for meal. 

" The mistress o' the Sabbath-schule, 

Gied me a bonnie frock, 
Sae that I micht attend her class, 
An* be like ither fock , 
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But just yestreen, my mither took 

An* put it i' the pawn, 
E'en tho' it was sae nicely trimmed 

By that kind lady's han'. 

" I had a braw big brither ance, 

An' Daunie was his name; 
But faither, 'cause he had nae wark, 

Drave him awa' frae hame. 
He sune took up wi' wicked men, 

An' learnt tae steal an' lee; 
Till noo, for something ill he's dune, 

They've sent him ower the sea. 

" My auldest sister, bonnie Ann, 

That used my claes tae men*, 
They say she stays in some bad hoose, 

But whaur, I dinna ken. 
The youngest twa are i' their graves, 

An' aft it gars me greet 
Tae hear the neebors whisper that 

They dee'd for want o' meat." 

Sic was the waur than orphan's tale, 

O' a' her misery keen, 
As listen'd to by throbbing hearts 

An' tear-bedimmed een. 
She seemed but ten short towmonds scarce, 

A pilgrim i' this vale, ^ 

Yet, wi' a strange, auld-farrant nack. 

She tauld her waefrf ta\e. 
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O God ! that human kind will sell 

The comforts o' the hearth, 
An* mak' what micht be paradise 

" A very hell on earth." 
O, that they will persist an* mak* 

Darker this dismal clime, 
An* lea* their baimies a' to drift 

Adoon the waves o* crime. 

Are there nae philanthropic hearts. 

Will hae this ruin stay*d? 
Are there nae arms wi' nerve eneuch 

To crush the cursed trade? 
Ay, thanks Good Templars, Scotland*s thanks, 

Ye seem a noble band; 
Then, to the front, and aid t,o drive 

This demon from the land. 



"DON*T FALL, MAMMY!** 

" DoN*T fall, mammy !** 

One night cried littie Joe, 

As mammy, long in thraldom 
To woman's direst foe, 

Who frees his serfs but seldom, 
Went reeling to and fro. 

Tho' earnest his entreaty. 
Not selfrsh 3oe's aXaim^, 
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For safe the baby nestled 

In brother Tommy's arms; 
And 'twas for her he wrestled, 

To ward oflf pressing harms. 

How early trained to trouble, 

His third year had not sped; 
But ah ! what thorns of sorrow 

Had pierced that drooping head; 
How aged care's dark furrow 

Had those pale features made. 

How yearned that cry for succour! 

Of suffering, what a tale! 
'Mid tears, perchance, in heaven, 

Well heard within the veil; 
Though here small heed be given 

To Joey's plaintive wail. 

O woe's me for the people, 

O shame upon the land. 
Where hosts of toiling mothers 

Refuse to understand 
That they, above all others, 

Have power at their command. 

Poor pale-faced baby preacher, 

O that from shore to shore 
Were thundered thy entreaty 

Into each workman's door. 
Through village, tOYixi, 2CJi'\ 6Jcj^ 

Of much-loved Sco>i\axiA. c? ei. 

"L 
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When will men gather wisdom, 
" How long, O Lord, how long," 

Must the blindfolded nations 
Nourish this vampire strong, 

Which sucks its blood libations 
Warm human hearts among? 

Up Bible-reading Britain, 

Up, Christians, worth the name. 

And buckle on your armom: 
For deeds of noblest fame; 

Nor let this fell soul charmer 
Work more our country's shame. 

Awake ye would-be leaders. 
Speak out, ye pastors all; 

Ye statesmen. Whig and Tory, 
Rouse ye to duty's call. 

And be your God-like glory 
The black drink-demon's fall. 

If ye would save your country, 
Shut up each loathsome den, 

Nor spare one gilded palace. 
Where, hid from virtue's ken, 

Drain deep their poison chalice. 
The thoughtless sons of men. 

Deny us not our prayer, 

O thou who did'st descend 
From heaven to earth, our Saviour, 

And never-failing fiiend ; 
Grant us thy blessed ia\o\Jx 
To speed this glorious eti^ 
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SONG^RALLY ROUND OUR BANNER, BOYS. 

Air — *^Nane but Highland Bonnets here,"** 

[Dedicated with kindest fraternal regards to Bro. Wm. S. 
Malcom, first Worthy Chief of the Milton Lodge, No. 141, 
I.O.G.T., Glasgow.] 

Hark ! 'tis Scotland cries, " to arms," 
Though not with the dread alarms 
Polished Gaulia lately felt 
When before the " Goth"* she knelt— 
Drink, strong drink's the foe accurst^ 
Whose legions we are caird to worst; 
Then, list, your 'leagured country's cries. 
And rally round our banner, boys. 

Chorus — Rally round our banner, boys, 
Rally round our banner, boys; 
Victorious we shall yet rejoice, 
Then rally round our banner, boys. 

By the tears that widows shed 
O'er the dying and the dead; 
By the anguish heard to rave 
O'er the drunkard's hopeless grave ; 
By the griefs that husbands know. 
When wives their duties oft forego; 
Spoiling home of all its joys — 
Ho ! rally round our banner, boys. 

Rally round our banner, boys, &c. 

• During the late lamentable war between France and GermauY^ 
the ioYm&Cf through her newspapex ^less., x^^^-aXs^iii?! '^^^jsj^'t^ 
''Barbarian " to the latter. 
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By yon mother's bitter groans 
O'er a famished baby's moans; 
By yon father's tears that rain 
O'er a daughter's virtue slain ; 
By the curses and the blows 
Yonder hapless woman knows; 
Death to that which thus destroys, — 
Haste ! rally round our banner, boys. 

Bidly round our banner, boys, &c. 

By the Lion on our shield, 
We shall never flee the field; 
By the Thistie, Rose, and Scroll, 
We shaU fight " King Alcohol ; " 
By the Altar where we pay 
Weekly vows this fiend to slay. 
Victorious we shall yet rejoice, 
Come ! rally round our banner, boys. 

Rally round our banner, boys, 
Rally round our banner, boys; 
Victorious we shall yet rejoice, 
Then rally round oiu: banner, boys. 



A GOOD TEMPLAR LILT. 

Good Templar champions far and near, 
Sir Wilfrid's men, an' a' that; 

Despite "The Traffic's" sco^Xai^ ^Cka^v 
Ye're in the riclcvt iot a' \ha\. 
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For a* that, an* a' that, 
Still struggle on for a* that; 
And I'se engage, an early age, 
Shall thank ye for't an' a' that. 

Yon maudlin' haiverel o' a sot, 

Aft swaggerin' fou, an' a' that; 
Droons sense an' siller in the pot, 

Starves wife an' bairns, an' a' that. 

For a' that, an' a' that. 
Try him again for a' that ; 
O' sic as he, sunk though he be. 
Ye hae made men for a' that. 

Ask yon frail sister o' the tou n, 
What brocht her there, an^ a' that; 

She'll answer ye, I'se wad a' croun, 
'Twas alcohol, an' a' that. 

For a' that, an' a' that, 
Rax her yer haun, an' a' that, 
And ne'er despair, she yet may bear 
An honest fame for a' that 

Let Levi's figures, rank an' file. 

Vend thumpin' fibs, an' a' that; 
Hoo drinkdom benefits our isle 

In commerce, wealth, an' a' that. 

For a' that, an' a' that, 
Cook't numerals, " bosh," an' a' that; 
Sir Wilfrid's biiVs ^. ^^\X\vs^ ^^, 
Will clear his ^'en o' ^1 \JwaX, 
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Our Parliamentary birkies a', 

Are at their posts, an' a' that ; 
Sae at them for our Liquor Law, 

Wi* British pluck, an' a' that 

For a' that, an' a' that, 
Tho' ye're repulsed, an' a' that; 
Wi' micht an' main try, try again, 
Ye'll maun yer point for a' that 

An' we but a' join band to band, 
Close up our ranks, an' a' that; 

We'll cow th' Intemperance o' our land, 
Crime, poverty, an' a' that 

For a' that, an' a' that, 

The day's at haun for a' that, 

When whisky stells an' chinge-house bells. 

Shall a' be crushed, an' a' that. 



SONG-BASHFU' WILLIE 

Air— "O Wat ye What my Minnie did." 

O' WAT ye wha ca'd in yestreen, 

Titde Nelly, tittie Nelly, 
O' wat ye wha ca'd in yestreen, 
Wha but bashfu' Willie, O. 
The auld folks to their bed had gane. 
An* I was sittin' here my lane, 
When to the door 'tween mne axv^ \fi.xi^ 
Cam' tirlin, bashfu' WiWie, O. 
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I was sae 'mazed, I could but glowY, 

Tittie Nelly, tittie Nelly, 
Could scarce get out a * ' come in ow'r," 

To welcome bashfu' Willie, O. 
But, lass, I gatna lang to think. 
He gnip't my haun, and in a blink. 
We on the settle doun did clink, 
Sae crouse yestreen was Willie, O. 

Ye may jalouse I was perplex'd, 

Tittie Nelly, tittie Nelly, 
An' ferle/t what was comin' next 

Frae cannie, bashfu' Willie, O. 
When he'd my haun held lang an' fast. 
He raised his mild blue een at last, 
And oh ! the look on me he cast. 
It tauld the waes o' "g^illie, O. 

• 

Syne in his ain quate backward way, 

Tittie Nelly, tittie Nelly, 
He fleech't wi' me to name the day. 

When I'd be his, did Willie, O. 
" I hae," quo he, " nor gear nor launs. 
But walth O love, an' wuUin' hauns 
To toiObr thee, sae let tKe bauns 
Gang to the clerk," pled Willie, O. 

My heart gaed loupin' pittie-pat, 

Tittie Nelly, tittie Nelly, 
I hid me in his breast an' grat. 

To hear sic things frae \s[iffive, Ci \ 
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For, 'tween ourselves, ye brawly ken, 
I'd thocnt him lang the flower 6' men, 
Wi* wham !twere bliss ane's life to spen',- 
An' there sat bashfu' Willie, O. 

What could I dae but gie consent, 

Tittie NeUy, tittie Nelly, 
For Providence, nae doubt, was bent 

To buckle me to Willie^ O ; 
An' when I kent the worthy chiel 
Was sure to please the auld folks weel. 
What raptures, think ye, did I feel, 
At thochts o' gettin' Willie, O. 

May He wha made an' fens us a', 

Tittie Nelly, tittie Nelly, 
Permit nae surly blast ,to blaw 

■ Upon my darlin' Willie, O. 
An' may He grant me grace thro' life. 
To be a kind an' faithfu' wife, 
' s Ready to face ilk sturt and strife, 
That daur assail my'Willie, O. 






.in 
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T^-' THE END. 
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